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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government may be thankful indeed for the | 
saving help of the guillotine. It is clear enough from 
this week’s discussion of old-age pensions that were the 
debate allowed to live its natural life, in not many 
weeks the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s position would 
become impossible. This Bill was brought in without 
counting the cost. Every amendment shows a new 
flaw. Lord Robert Cecil is right. It practically comes 
to this—either you must have a universal scheme ora 
contributory. TheGovernment scheme can hardly be de- 
fended. Challenged by Mr. Bridgeman to allow pensions 
to outdoor paupers, Mr. Lloyd George could only plead 
the excuse of want of money and the impossibility of 
dealing with outdoor paupers without going into the 
whole Poor Law question. Then, says Mr. Balfour, 
you should have thought of this before introducing your 
Bill ; and as for money, you had it but threw it away 
by reducing the sugar tax. You yourself laid it down 
that every scheme became contributory by beneficiaries’ 
payments in indirect taxatién. Here was an indirect 
tax producing exactly the sum, the want of which, you 
Say, prevents your accepting an amendment you admit 
to be just. Mr. Lloyd George could answer nothing. 


_ Then they got into trouble with some of the Labour 
members by insisting on clumping together income 
received from trade union and friendly society pensions 
with every other form of thrift, thus making a practical 
proposal impracticable. Mr. Jowett of Bradford cen- 
sured the Ministerial trick sternly. The argument that 
a non-contributory scheme discourages thrift we think 
nothing of ; but to make income earned by thrift dis- 
‘qualify for an old-age pension is absolutely to penalise 
thrift. This is 


Mr. Haldane’s answer to Mr. Stanley Wilson’s 
question last Monday about Mr. Winston Churchill’s 


| a great public department. 


sojourn at the War Office was a paltry quibble. It is 
common knowledge, inside and outside the War Office, 
that for the past five weeks or so the President of the 
Board of Trade has been engaged at the War Office, 
calling for official papers and carrying out some com- 
mission on behalf of the Government, or perhaps 
understudying Mr. Haldane with a view to succeed 
him. This extraordinary business of the highly paid 
President of the Board of Trade engaging on work in 
another department of State was first exposed by the 
‘* Yorkshire Post” late last week : and it is significant 


_ that Mr. Winston Churchill disappeared from the War 


Office on the last day of that week. 


We suppose Mr. Haldane justifies his denial that the 
‘* President of the Board of Trade is permitted to use a 
room at the War Office” on the ground that the 
arrangement had come to an end two days before. 
Such quibbling is beneath the dignity of the head of 
We hope that the whole 
affair will be raised again by means of a question 
more adroitly worded. It could be raised too when 
the vote for the salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade comes up. By the way, Mr. Haldane’s Terri- 
torials finally fall short of the Volunteers by about 
80,000. 


Ministers’ replies are so often neither ‘‘in the nega- 
tive” nor ‘‘ in the affirmative,” but somewhere between 
the two, that one always welcomes a hard straight 
‘*No” or ‘‘ Yes”. The Prime Minister certainly said 
**No” to Captain Craig on Tuesday in a way we can 
all understand. The question was whether the Govern- 
ment will take effective steps to stop the boycotting 
and bullying which even Ministers do not deny is going 
on now throughout Ireland : effective steps—that is, of 
course, exceptional legislation, seeing that the ordinary 
law in Ireland finds itself a poor footless thing when 
it tries to stamp out the cattle whacking and other 
political practices so rife just now. 


| ‘There is some character in Dickens whose clothes 
looked as if they had been laid by in a bandbox fifty 
years ago and had just been brought to light. Some- 


times a political speech is of the same character. Mr. 
Bennett’s raging, tearing speech in the House on 
Wednesday against squire and parson was an odd 
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example. Mr. Bennett has discovered that “ a cursed 
feudalism” still stalks through a groaning land. The 
wretched villager is ground to dust by the terrible 
squire and parson in the mills of Mr. Bennett’s imagina- 
tion. Mr. Bennett has no doubt been travelling in 
Darkest England with a carpet bag. War corre- 

ndent, theologian, Oxford don—as Lord Robert 
Cecil reminded the House—soldier, tutor, son of a 
rector, and M.P. for Woodstock, he should speak at 
any rate with a most variegated experience. 


The “‘ friendly duel” in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” 
between Sir Henry Norman M.P. and Mr. Byles M.P. 
as to voting ‘‘ agin’ the Government” has now closed. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. Byles has won. The 
fact has come out that he has voted not less than fifty- 
six times against the Government during the present 
Parliament : yet no one will deny that Mr. Byles is an 
outright radical—and an honest one to boot. Now 
this is a good record. Sir Henry Norman himself 
admits that on strong conviction it is the duty even of 
the faithful party man to vote against his leaders. 
Mr. Byles is subject to these convictions. His colleagues 
should not reproach him for that. 


But Sir Henry Norman has made during this singular 
discussion, and made gravely enough, an amazing 
proposal. It is that the rank and file of the party shall 
ballot for the privilege of voting against the Government 
when they want to: ‘‘if therefore the luxury of voting 
against the Government is to be enjoyed, let it be 
balloted for, that all may enjoy it on equal terms”. It 
would be a sort of lottery of conscience. Perhaps 
however Sir Henry Norman, whilst he grumbles at the 
privilege of those who vote for their own convictions, 
forgets the privilege of those who are content to vote 
for their leaders whate’er betide. Is there not a prize 
list? Are there not vacancies from time to time in the 
Government? Do the Liberal Whips forget their good 
men and true when prize-day comes ? 


Really, when any question comes up between the 
Church and its enemies, the first thought of many of 
our present bishops, not excepting at least one arch- 
bishop, seems to be, not, What can we keep for the 
Church ? but, What can we give away ? Mr. McKenna, 
when he was drafting an abortive education bill instead 
of ruling the King’s navy, made a new rule revolu- 
tionising the character of Church training colleges— 
meanly getting in by administration what he was afraid 
to introduce, according to all precedent, by bill. He 
required the authorities of these colleges, under heavy 
penalties, to admit any student without reference to 
religion. He was not to be required to attend any 
service or any religious teaching. The object of these 
colleges, as Church colleges, being purely religious, 
€hurchmen naturally felt that the new rule could not 
be accepted. If we had to give up the object of the 
colleges’ existence, we had better give up the colleges. 
Thus to let in anti-religious students, ignoring the 
whole religious side of the college, would be to drive 
a wedge into the whole system—precisely of course 
what Mr. McKenna foresaw and wanted. And a brave 
opposition was got up. 


Mr. McKenna then leaves the Board of Education for 
education’s good. Mr. Runciman comes in, under no 
pledge to brandish Mr. McKenna’s sword. He sees the 
awkward position of the Government as to the training 
colleges, and like a wise man is all for a compromise. 
He had no principle to consider. So he offers the 
Archbishop to give up half, if the Archbishop will give 
up half too. ‘ Drop all questions of religion as to half 
your new students, and I won’t say anything about 
the other half. I won’t even ask if they are housed 
within the college or without.’”” The Archbishop closes 
promptly ; and the Bishop of S. Albans wrestles with 
the Council of Church Training Colleges, in turn prays, 
beseeches, bullies to get them to swallow this deal, 
which in the end theydo. The Archbishop is delighted 
with his political success in making Mr. Runciman give 
up anything. He does not consider the principle which 
was the basis of the whole protest. Churchmen said 
at first that to ignore religion in admitting students 


would cut into the whole character of the college, as of 
course it must. But now we are to say that ignoring 
religion as to half the new students won't matter, as 
we have not to ignore it of the other half. There 
seems to be about as much logic as religion in this: 
none of either. 


There is nothing new in the education code to note 
this year but the arrangements as to medical inspection. 
Unquestionably all school children ought to be inspected 
medically from time to time, and the new regulations 
are sensible. Curious that the only item of educational 
progress made in Mr. McKenna’s time should be in 
a matter which Mr. McKenna admitted did not inte- 
rest him. Weare glad to see that in this year’s code 
more stress than ever is laid on the harm of too much 
regard for scholarship examinations. 


When a woman throws a stone, we all well know 
what usually happens—it flies in a direction just opposite 
to that she intended. The two physical leaders of the 
‘* Votes for Women” movement who threw stones at 
Mr. Asquith’s windows on Tuesday appear to have 
been quite masculine in their aim—the stones actually 
went in the direction aimed at, instead of backward 
over the shoulders of the throwers. None the less the 
practice is very dangerous, and the culprits are to be 
justly punished. The whole scene at Westminster on 
Tuesday was disgraceful. Actresses of course must 
never shun publicity. But the low banter and ribaldry 
which are inseparable from these scenes should really 
deter any woman with a sense of delicacy. This is 
about the most unpleasant feature of the movement, 
and the suffragists themselves must be quite well aware 
of the coarse jesting that goes on around them. 


There is no doubt that a good deal of this feel- 
ing about woman’s suffrage has arisen through the 
rancorous claim ‘‘ We are as good as youare!” But why 
should such a claim be made in these days? It is not 
seriously disputed that women are ‘‘as good”. In old 
days of course it was disputed, and women were treated 
very unfairly in some ways—especially the way of 
property—by the State. But to-day a woman's property 
is sacred—at any rate as sacred asa man’s. A certain 
host remarked before his guests lately that he would 
send his motor to the station to meet So-and-so, ‘ Our 
motor”, said the hostess, who wants tone. As the 
lady had actually bought the motor, the correction 
was severe and rankled. Next morning the host came 
down very late to breakfast. He was chaffed about 
this, and explained, ‘‘I’m sorry ; the fact is I mislaid 
our trowsers ”. 


The verdict of the Police Commission is complete 
and—for those who need to be convinced—convincing. 
We do not think that the inquiry was called for. The 
public was satisfied before it was appointed that the 
police do their work very well—it did not want an 
inquiry, despite agitations from time to time in the 
press, and herein it was quite right. Whether the 
detective side is so enterprising—or shall we say so 
imaginative ?—as the crime investigation branches in one 
or two other countries is another question. We should 
say it is; but it has its critics among those who have 
studied the subject. If the demand that the control of 
the London police shall be given to the County Council 
is not already dead, this inquiry will kill it. It would 
be extreme folly to ‘interfere with an aorengunnes that 
works so well as the existing one. 


The point of the Indian debate in the Lords—at any 
rate the most significant point—was the unanimous 
judgment of Lord Curzon, of the Secretary of State, 
and of Lord Cromer that the kind of education imported 
into India on Macaulay’s advice was the main cause of 
the present unrest—a very euphemistic word. Lord 
Morley of Blackburn showed the courage we have 
now learned to expect from him in admitting this 
frankly. Our educational boons to India represent a 
whole tradition of Liberal policy—they enshrine prin- 
ciples which are the palladium of middle-class Liberalism. 
At last their rottenness is apparent ; apparent to John 
Morley. One cannot help speculating : Would it ever 
have been apparent to Gladstone ? 
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In these high debates small personalities perversely 
catch the most attention. There is talk, of course, of 
‘Lord Curzon’s indiscretions. No doubt, it would not 
please the powers that partitioned Poland to be called 
‘‘ avaricious ”. The complaint of Lord Midleton’s Bengal 
telegram certainly was a mistake. Lord Curzon can 
afford to forget things of that kind. One would have 
thought Lord Midleton of all men might be left alone 
now. Ofa different order was the allusion to the Amir 
and the Anglo-Russian Convention. We do not admit 
that Lord Curzon was in any way precluded from criti- 
cising that agreement. But if, as he said, he earnestly 
‘hoped that the Amir would assent to the Afghan clauses, 
‘we must say his criticism does not appear to agree 
with his aspiration. However, all first-rate men are 
-guilty of indiscretions at times. That is why some, 
among whom we are not, prefer the best second-class 
men, who usually steer clear of ‘‘ howlers”. 


Persia has taken the place of Morocco in the daily 
press, and the record of disorder and chaos varies 
only with the environment. The Shah, with the 
aid of his Cossacks, has asserted his authority in 
Teheran with masterful brutality, but at Tabriz and 
-elsewhere the so-called Nationalists seem to have the 
upper hand, and his proclamation of amnesty is ap- 
parently respected neither by his own forces nor his 
‘enemies. Not satisfied with the difficulties in which he 
finds himself involved with a section of his people, the 
‘Shah has complicated matters by surrounding the 
British Legation, which in Teheran as elsewhere has 
‘become the asylum of refugees, with troops. His 
‘protest to King Edward was childish, and has resulted 
only in strengthening the hand of British representatives. 
If Mahomed Ali wished to embroil himself with the 
Powers, he could hardly have done better. He has 
perhaps been misled by the obvious desire of both 
‘Russia and Great Britain to avoid intervention. 


Natal is prepared cordially to support the movement 
for South African federation, but, as we anticipated, is 
not in favour of unification. Mr. Moor, the Premier, 
on Wednesday expressed his belief that the Convention 
to be held a month or two hence will recommend federal 
union as the best solution of the problem. It would be 
especially unfortunate if at the outset any decision were 
taken which Natal could not accept. South African 
union cannot become a reality without her. Much will 
depend upon the choice of chairman. What was the 
true inwardness of Mr. Moor’s repudiation of respon- 
sibility on the part of Natal for Lord Selborne’s not 
presiding over the Convention? Lord Selborne has 
probably done more than anybody recently to pave the 
way to union. = 


Lord Rosebery, at the annual meeting of the Society 
of Comparative Legislation, complained of the excess of 
modern lawmaking. Itis true of England, but not more 
than of any other country, as Lord Rosebery showed. 
We deplore it all the more, naturally, when we dislike 
a good deal of it as he does. But his antithesis 
between independent citizens and citizens ‘‘ supported 
and guided” by legislation is not valid. Legisla- 
tion will grow in bulk, however assertively individual 
the citizen may be. Take Acts of Parliament about all 
sorts of motor vehicles. They restrict liberty. We 
are in an era when rapid changes make us attempt 
a legislation on pain of finding ourselves in 
chaos. 


The science of eugenics is one, Lord Rosebery re- 
marks, that is greatly taking up the higher minds of 
the country. And they are advocating restrictions 
on marriage. We may have ere long proposals to pro- 
hibit such marriages as those of epileptics and first 
cousins. Compulsory vaccination is an interference 
with liberty, legislation about children is too; but is 
liberty of the individual, which is often another name 
for his ignorance, to rule instead of the ideal of ‘‘ the 
higher minds” to produce a better and purer race? 
Legislation is not merely curtailing liberty ; it is in- 
struction to the ignorant by wiser people than they 
—at least it ought to be. By the by, Lord Rosebery 
is doubtful about the pronunciation of ‘‘ eugenics ”. 


Mr. Francis Galton, who first set us talking about it, 
has recently instructed us that we are to pronounce the 
‘*e” soft, as if it were *j”. He may prefer to have it 
so: but others are not bound to follow him. 


Apropos of the decision of the Australian 
Federal High Court on the Tariff Act is very much in 
point. An attempt was made to secure fair wages and 
fair prices for the articles on which duties were imposed. 
The experiment was quite new and the provisions 
were very elaborate. ere were prophecies that they 
would be found unworkable. It cannot be said that 
they have had a fair trial. At the outset they have 
been challenged on the ground of being ultra vires, of 
> Aig legislation, and the Federal Court has so 
eld. 


It is hardly worth while going into the reasons for 
this. Whether they are right or wrong—and there 
were two judges out of five against the decision—the 
judgment is final. The important question is whether 
Mr. Deakin’s Government will, as they have said, 
make a referendum to the constituencies for autho- 
rising an alteration of the Constitution. As their 
“eged of the ‘‘ new protection” has not yet really had a 
air trial, the decision of the Court does not affect the 
merits one way or the other; the Government will 
naturally resent their policy being stultified by such a 
decision if they can rely on their supporters, as probably 
they can. 


In Dickens’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers” recently pub- 
lished there are several on capital punishment which 
seem to go the length of urging its abolition. Probably 
what Dickens and other writers of about the ’fifties or 
’sixties really struck at was public executions. Since 
these ceased, the public has not been convinced that any 
better alternative to capital punishment can be fourkd 
for some murderers. In France the Bill for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment has been abandoned in the 
same mood. Some peculiarly atrocious murders alarmed 
people in Paris especially, and they saw in the Presi- 
dent’s practical abolition of the penalty an encourage- 
ment to murder. They do not propose to interfere 
with the President’s power to remit the death sentence. 
But if solitary confinement is to be the alternative 
punishment, the guillotine would be more merciful. The 
abolition of executions in public will take away many 
excuses for so frequently remitting the death penalty. 


Evidence in the Eulenburg trial is being taken with 
closed doors. This is simply a concession to the 
requirements of decency, which were outraged by 
the publication of the proceedings in the previous 
trials. Prince Eulenburg’s being prosecuted at all 
for perjury shows the independence of the legal 
authorities of any social or political pressure which 
might have been brought to influence them. Accounts 
of the trial might still reach the newspapers through 
the jurymen and witnesses. The newspapers have 
been requested not to publish anything. It appears 
there is no legal power to prevent them ; but the better 
ones among them have agreed to this. They realise 
the mistake of their previous want of reticence, and 
will abstain from news or comment on the trial until 
the result is announced. Whatever this may be, 
Germans must hope it will wind up this series of 
unsavoury trials. 


Lord Balfour put a question in the House of Lords 
arising out of the Bournemouth murder trial. The 
speeches of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Alverstone 
show that if the nolle prosequi in McGuire’s case had 
not been entered, McGuire would not have been tried for 
five months. Lord Alverstone said it had not been the 
practice for many years to re-try a prisoner at the same 
Assizes. The Lord Chancellor said a new commission 
might have been issued to re-try the case at once, but 
he did not say that this is ever done. In fact, wher 
the judges get back to London they have too much 
work there for that. It is very doubtful, too, whether 
McGuire could have been tried in London. Lord Alver- 
stone admits there ought to be an alteration of the 
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law. As to the general question of bail for untried 
prisoners, he is out of touch with the facts. The judicial 
statistics, judges, the Home Office, are constantly com- 
plaining that prisoners are kept waiting an inordinate 
time for trial, and saying that bail ought to be granted 
more generally than it is. 


It was very startling to hear of the arrest of Mr. 
Sievier at the instance of Mr. J. B. Joel on a charge of 
attempting to extort £5,000 so soon after Mr. Solomon 
Joel’s prosecution of Von Veltheim for a similar offence. 
From the evidence given at Bow Street on Monday it 
does not appear that there can be the same intensity 
of interest in this later case as there was in the Von 
Veltheim case, which was extremely complicated and 
also suggested political intrigues in South Africa. But 
even on a simpler issue of the sort two such personages 
as Mr. Joel and Mr. Sievier with their remarkably pic- 
turesque histories cannot face each other without the 

ublic feeling that it is an occasion of dramatic possi- 

ilities. Mr. Sievier has thought his life worth relating 
in an autobiography, and he has told the story with 
ew. Sir James Duke, it will be remembered, in the 

ictoria Club case, made unfavourable comments on his 
adventures, and Mr. Sievier brought an action for libel. 
Mr. Sievier’s judgment upon it was that he had no 
fairer hearing than Adolph Beck. He may be assured 
that this latest chapter of his strange eventful history 
will be followed with keen attention. 


The ‘‘ Evening Standard” and the ‘‘ Daily Express” 
have had only their trouble for their pains in their 
attempt to make a journalistic sensation out of what 
they were pleased to describe as the ‘“‘amazing statuary” 
on the new building of the British Medical Association. 
All the opinion that was worth anything was against 
them and the general public instead of being shocked 
just laughed and saw through the whole pretence about 
morals and art. Naturally these journalist crusaders 
are put out about their fiasco, as may be seen by their 
comments on those who helped to expose them. The 
last word is with the Council of the British Medical 
Association, who “ after carefully considering the objec- 
tions raised and the many favourable opinions by eminent 
authorities on art ” have decided to go on with the work. 


In so many speeches of public men the words are 
dead. In Lord Curzon’s speeches, no matter what the 
theme, the words are always ‘“‘live”. In this perhaps 
more than in anything their interest and value exist. 
His speech on John Oliver Hobbes was brilliant through- 
out, glowing with feeling and finely, not elaborately, 
worded. A career ‘‘ so crowded, so lit with iridescent 
gleams, so short” could not be thought of without a 
pang. He spoke of her wit and humour which danced 
through her novels and plays, and of the ‘‘ deep and 
silent pools in her character and life ”. 


The Darwin-Wallace celebration is not a celebration 
of the discovery that man came from a monkey—as so 
many people suppose. The missing link really does 
not come in. It is a celebration of the brilliant theory 
of the perpetuation of varieties and species by natural 
selection. Perhaps Darwin was not actually the first 
to light upon this idea; none the less it will always be 
rightly associated with his name. It is a pity that to- 
day the theory—and particularly the sexual selection 
branch of it—should be travestied too often by men 
who live overmuch in museums. Darwin’s idea, in 
the hands of some of its enthusiasts, comes out uncom- 
monly like a theory of Unnatural Selection. 


Tuesday and Wednesday nights will be memorable 
for the rest of his life to any who saw the wonderful 
sky in the north-west from ten up to midnight and 
after. One’s first thought was that it was a sunset of 
a remarkable character, but even in this glowing 
summer one does not see sunset colours at midnight, 
nor does a sunset steadily become brighter and more 
glowing. Much more; in its tender and delicate 
colours it was like the dawn. In London the mingling 
of the colours and light of the sky with the myriad 
artificial lights of the street made a fantasia of all 
ordinary things which one can never forget. 


“THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


I? may be suspected that the peers, peeresses, and 

commoners who flocked to the House of Lords on 
Tuesday were attracted by the prospect of a duel 
between Lord Curzon and the new Lord Morley rather 
than by interest in the state of India. In the House of 
Commons the annual debate on the Indian Budget is 
invariably conducted amidst empty benches ; for only 
the genius of a Burke or a Macaulay can fix the atten- 
tion of the unimaginative British nation upon the affairs 
of their great Eastern dependency. It is lucky for India 
that it is so, and that all the important debates upon 
our Asiatic policy take place in the House of Lords. A 
good many people were anxious to hear Lord Curzon 
make a big speech on India, and quite as many were 
curious to see how the Secretary of State would acquit 
himself in his novel surroundings. And so the red 
benches and the galleries were tolerably filled, and a 
mild excitement prevailed. Beyond strengthening 
the hands of Lord Morley against the ‘‘ simpletons ” 
and anarchists of his own household—a considerable 
result, by the way—the debate had no particular 
point. For though Lord Curzon spoke with ani- 
mation for an hour and a half, and though Lord 
Morley replied with causticity at almost equal length, 
neither the ex-Viceroy nor the Secretary of State told 
us anything new about India, or presented us with 
any striking or original reflections. on its govern- 
ment. It was inevitable that it should be so, for the 
unrest or disorder in India is produced by the same 
old cause, native disloyalty excited by a licentious 
press, and can only be cured by the same old remedy, 
resolute government, particularly-directed to the dusky 
‘‘able editor”. It is true that the irritant cause of 
Indian disloyalty has been encouraged of late years by 
our absurdity in providing the middle-class Baboo with 
a college education, of a purely literary character, 
without attempting to do anything in the way of what 
we call in this country elementary education for the 
masses. But the bed-rock fact of Indian administra- 
tion is, and must always remain, the same. It is the 
military government of a conglomeration of races, 
alien in blood, in religion, and in language. And in 
our judgment all attempts, whether by administrative 
reforms or education, to modify these basic conditions 
are made at the risk of losing our Eastern Empire. It 
may be, as Lord Morley said, that the attempts must be 
made, and that there is no escape in the present temper 
of democracy from the necessity. But it is well that 
we should know what we are about, and that if we 
have to face another Mutiny we should be prepared for 
the task. 

Lord Curzon’s speech was eloquent and vigorous, 
and we cordially concur in its spirit and main argument. 
But Lord Curzon made one or two mistakes of which 
Lord Morley was not slow to take advantage. We 
might for instance have been spared the conventional 
repudiation of party politics. Lord Curzon is in 
opposition, and, as Lord Randolph Churchill said, ‘‘ it 
is the business of the Opposition to oppose the Govern- 
ment”. To keep India outside the sphere of party 
politics is a counsel of perfection, for all first-rate 
— questions become party ones, and, as Lord 

orley truly observed, India is as important as any of 
the four or five ‘‘ front-rank” questions of the day. 
Lord Curzon made no personal attack on the Secretary 
of State: on the contrary he gave him an opportunity 
of explaining his policy. Lord Curzon set down 
nought in malice: he did not exaggerate the danger, 
or try to embarrass the Government, to which he 
promised his support. But he did criticise the 
administration of India by the present Secretary 
of State in a manner which Lord Morley would 
have been the last to resent, had not the criticism 
been prefaced by the disclaimer of partisan motives. 
Lord Curzon was not particularly happy in his 
reference to the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It is im- 

ssible now to enter into the dispute between Sir 
ampfylde Fuller and the Indian Government. We 
may even assume that Sir Bampfylde Fuller was right 
and the Government wrong, and that it would have 
been better for Bengal if the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
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resignation had not been accepted. But that does not 

rove Lord Curzon’s contention that the Secretary of 
crate is open to censure for having accepted the resig- 
nation. It may often happen, as Lord Curzon said, 
that the offer of resignation is the only means by which 
an honest and strong-minded official can justify 
his position. If it is thought desirable to retain 
his services, even though he dissent from the policy 
of his superiors, a private letter may be written to him, 
as Lord Cromer with his long experience pointed out. 
It is really a case of ‘‘se soumettre ou se démettre”. 
But it would be intolerable if the superior was expected 
to give way to the inferior ; and Lord Morley scored a 
point when he hazarded the assertion that Lord Curzon 
would be the last to accept such a doctrine from one of 
his subordinate officials. With some spirit the Secre- 
tary of State declared that the resignation of an official 
who thought he knew better than the Government 
would always meet at his hands with ‘‘ prompt and 
peremptory acceptance”. 

The partition of Bengal was defined by the ex-Viceroy 
to be a mere readjustment of boundaries and duplica- 
tion of departments, We dare say it was; but then 
we hardly know why it was defended at such length by 
its author, especially as Lord Morley said that he 
accepted it as an accomplished fact, though he did not 
approve it. There was just a suspicion of the ‘‘ qui 
s’excuse s’accuse ” about this portion of Lord Curzon’s 
speech, and matters were not mended by the revival of 
the quarrel between himself and Lord Midleton, the 
Secretary of State for India at the time, over an old 
telegram, which had been published in the Blue-book 
by Lord Curzon’s express desire. Nothing is less 
calculated to impress the strength of our rule upon the 
mind of those who are listening ‘‘ with a sinister 
gleam in their eyes” in the fastnesses of Kabul and 
the bazaars of the Deccan than the report of our states- 
men squabbling amongst themselves. 

The most effective passage in Lord Curzon’s analysis 
of the causes of Indian unrest was his contemptuous 
chastisement of the demagogues and itinerant orators 
of the Radical party, with their ‘‘ fantastic and ignorant 
questions”, and their impertinent advice to Whitehall 
and to Simla. Lord Curzon’s scorn stung Lord 
Morley into the not very convincing retort that aris- 
tocracy had its simpletons as well as democracy ; that 
questions in the House of Commons were of no im- 
portance ; and that India had to be governed under 
the parliamentary system. There is no denying these 
Propositions, though they are not very helpful, and 
it might be rejoined that the aristocratic simpleton 
is not dangerous. On the other hand, there is no 
reason why under the parliamentary system the fantastic 
ignorance of the agitator should not be repressed in 
India, if it cannot be restrained in the House of 
Commons. The Baboo cannot know how powerless 
such persons as Mr. Keir Hardie and Sir Henry Cotton 
are in the government of the Empire. They may be 
simpletons in the eyes of Lord Morley and all educated 
and sane Britons: the Baboo only sees that they are 
allowed to say and do what they like. This brings us 
to the vital question : What are the Secretary of State 
and the Indian Government going to do in the face of 
what is admitted by all parties to be a ‘‘ crisis” ? Lord 
Morley declared, with perfect truth and justifiable pride, 
that he had not hitherto allowed himself to be deflected 
from the maintenance of ordeg by the fear of unpopu- 
larity or by the attacks of his friends the simpletons, 
and that he intended to continue in the path of resolute 
government. Men of all parties, except the extremists, 
have received this pledge with satisfaction, and Lord 
Morley will be supported against those of his own 
household by that portion of the press and the public 
which counts. But when Lord Morley informs the 
nation that he is about to bring in a law dealing with 
the Indian native press, and that he will persevere with 
his administrative reforms, we must ask, What is his 
press law? Andwhatarehis reforms? The press law 
or the control or suspension of newspapers is confined 
to ‘incitements to murder and violence. That is not 
enough, in our judgment. We do not know, not having 
seen the proposed law, whether ‘‘ violence” includes 
** treason ”, i.e. the levying of war, and incitements to 
rebellion against the Sovereign of India. We are sure 


that if the Act does not include many other forms of 
anarchy besides incitements to ‘‘ murder and violence ” 
it will not answer its purpose of restoring calm and 
order in the peninsula. Nothing was more impressive 
in the debate than Lord Cromer’s admission that after 
the experience of a life-time the experiment of a free 

ress in Oriental society had not succeeded. Not only 
incitements to murder and violence, but scurrilous 
abuse of officials by native scribblers, should be pre- 
vented by an effective censorship. This may not please 
wrongheaded ‘‘idéologues” like Lord Courtney, whose 
perverse plea for ‘‘legitimate agitation” reminds us that 
even Delane found it difficult to keep this veteran jour- 
nalist in order. But most of us know that the freedom of 
the press is liable to great abuse in Western countries: in 
the East it runs into madness. As for reform, we want to 
know what are Lord Morley’s reforms? Administrative 
reform is a vague phrase, and the hint that the partici- 
pation of the natives in government is to be not only of 
a consultative but of an executive character does not 
increase our comfort. We agree with Lord Curzon 
that this is not the moment for pressing on reform, and 
we cannot share Lord Morley’s admiration of the Vice- 
roy’s statement that no amount of anarchy or crime 
would induce him to postpone his policy. Until, how- 
ever, we know definitely what that policy of adminis- 
trative reform is, our criticism must be limited to the 
Opinion that the Government of India will find quite 
enough to do at present in the maintenance of order, 
and in the restoration of confidence in the strength and 
justice of the British Raj. Generosity or contempt has 
for too long allowed the traitor and the demagogue to 
go about doing evil. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS. 


“THE vital importance of a peaceful, successful future 

for South Africa, while it precludes any Imperialist 
from a partisan handling of the question, must not pre- 
vent him facing unpleasant elements in a hard situation. 
Many intelligent men in both parties well know that 
our national weakness, the inability to pursue a firm 
and self-consistent policy over a long period of years, 
coupled with unscrupulous electioneering cries and 
more unscrupulous methods of escaping their conse- 
quences, has imperilled imperial supremacy in South 
Africa. But such men’s one desire is to put South 
African affairs out of their thoughts, and, by ascribing 
to prudence and statesmanship what is more largely 
due to intellectual inertia and cowardice, to escape 
from facing the future and from considering what 
may be saved from the wreck. To a people in this 
mind—and it exists just as much in Capetown and 
Johannesburg as in London—words like ‘‘self-govern- 
ment” or ‘‘unification” are as blessed as ‘‘ Mesopo- 
tamia”’, and that is their very danger. They raise a 
mirage to obscure the hard facts for which it stands. 
What after all is the state of politics in South Africa at 
present ? It is said that racialism is dead, yet the party 
divisions in the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, 
and the Cape Colony are, in spite of a few fissiparous 
tendencies, based entirely upon race. There is much 
loose talk about the fusion of the races, yet inter- 
marriage between Dutch and English is astonishingly 
rare, even where, as in age Colony, the two ~—— 
have lived side by side for over a century. e 
divergence is just as real, and apparently as per- 
manent, as that between Ontario and Quebec, or 
between the North and South of Ireland. It is based 
not on idle racial hatred but on a difference of in- 
dustrial pursuits, political ideals, and:social standards, 
and almost on a difference of centuries—indeed on all 
those essential facts which distinguish one race from 
another. Thus racial fusion, if it is to be effected, 
must result from the long lapse of time, and is not to 
be effected in a moment by the perorations of that type 
of South African politician who changes his party once 
in every ten years. This fact, whether we like it or 


not, will remain the basis of South African politics 
for many years, nor does it exclude the possibility 
of co-operation between the two races as long as 
both sides respect themselves and their opponents. 
But co-operation will never result from a policy of 
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cringing to the Dutch and pretending that these facts 
do not exist. 

At present, in spite of the long stream of steamers 
that bring back Englishmen from Africa every week, the 
British population south of the Limpopo is still slightly 
greater than the Dutch. On a voters basis it hasa very 
substantial majority, and this majority pays something 
like three-quarters of the taxes. Yet in three out of the 
four colonies the British population only exercises a 
slight and indirect influence on legislation and policy. 
This curious position is no doubt partly due to the men 
who, out of personal pique or a feeling that any change 
of Government must be for the better in days of depres- 
sion, voted for the Dutch or their allies and servants. 
But the main reason is in the electoral anomalies of 
South African politics. The British in Natal are busy 
voting against each other on matters of local adminis- 
tration. In the Transvaal the town population was 
deprived of from four to six seats, which would 
mean forty or sixty in the House of Commons, on the 
strength of a mere uncorroborated telegram from 
Mr. E. P. Solomon which afterwards proved to be utterly 
untrue. Inthe Orange River Colony the constitution 
showed a similar, though not so marked, bias on the 
part of the Imperial Government against the men of 
their own race. In Cape Colony the failure of Redistri- 
bution Bill after Redistribution Bill still leaves the 
great majority of the small agricultural town- 
‘ships permanently unrepresented in the House of 
Assembly. ‘‘ Equal Rights” do not exist in South 
African politics, and it is the duty of the Imperial 
Government to see that under a scheme of unification 
this penalisation of the British South African taxpayer 
abruptly ends. This alone is the crux of all unification 
schemes, which will fail or succeed from the wider 
imperial standpoint as they obtain or fail to obtain 
fair representation for both races. Now that 
Federation has been tacitly abandoned outside Natal 
in favour of complete fusion, a sweeping Redistri- 
‘bution Bill will have to be applied to the whole of the 
four colonies. This is the chance for the British 
South African parties to remedy the injustices of the 
past, and for the Imperial Government to support their 
¢élaims in common fairness ; nor could we advise the 
Progressive forces to accept a premature settlement 
which will frustrate their wishes. ‘‘Such an oppor- 
tunity will not occur again.” The present Government 
has also its chance to undo the squalid work of gerry- 
mandering to which, at the bidding of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and the more extreme anti-patriots, it set 
its hand in the autumn of 1906. At that period the 
Imperialist party, through the shock of its débdcle, 
was too weak to take a firm stand even against the 
more obvious forms of political dishonesty and imperial 
betrayal. But 1908 is not 1906, and if the saner 
‘members of the Cabinet decline to do their duty by 
‘their race and Empire of their own accord, there is 
now in the body of the country a force which will 
drive them whither they would not. 

‘We have at present no certain indication of the 
attitude to be taken by the three great Dutch organisa- 
tions which have thrust unification into the forefront of 
politics with such speed. It is impossible to say yet 
whether these bodies, or perhaps we should say their 
leaders, are really inspired by the manifest practical 
advantages that union would bring, or whether they 
are meditating a sudden coup, which will anticipate the 
return to power of a Unionist Government, and secure 
the perpetuity of those electoral anomalies to which 
they so largely owe their present power. So far all 
‘that has been done is to summon a number of repre- 
Sentatives from each State in rough proportion to its 
size. To this nobody need object save one or two 
‘South African newspapers. The real point is whether 
the recommendations of this Conference shall be sub- 
mitted to the South African people by a referendum, or 
‘whether the terms of union are to be decided by the 
‘Government majorities in the various States. The latter 
course would almost certainly lead to the failure of the 
‘whole scheme, and the Dutch Governments are not 
likely to try it, as long as they believe that the British 
will keep a stiff upper lip and not allow their public 

irit and strong South African patriotism to induce 

em to abandon that doctrine of Equal Rights of 


which Sir Percy Fitzpatrick is the most notable 
exponent. Even the disinterested ardour for unifica- 
tion which finds expression in the labour given ‘to 
the ‘‘Government of South Africa” series may be 
exploited against the interests of sound government 
unless due caution is exercised. The administrative 
benefits of union would be enormous, but one can pay 
too high a price even for better and cheaper adminis- 
tration, and the more loudly these benefits are pro- 
claimed by one side, the greater is the political price 
that may be demanded for them by the other. Politics 
are the basis of administration, as Lord Milner dis- 
covered to his cost, when one of the best sets of 
administrators the Empire has produced saw their work 
irreparably damaged by a sudden turn of the political 
wheel. In any event the hands of the loyal British 
South African will be enormously strengthened if he 
feels that public opinion at home is watching the turn 
of affairs and waiting to aid him. There must be no 
repetition of the hole-and-corner methods by which the 
Transvaal Constitution, on the strength of a sitigle 
precedent, was rushed through without the authority of 
either House of Parliament. This is impossible in face 
of a courageous and organised opposition. The whole 
future of South Africa, and possibly of the Empire, 
depends on such an opposition existing. The mere 
fact of its existence discourages gerrymandering from 
either Pretoria or Downing Street. On the terms of 
the Union depends the question whether, as in the case 
of Canada, fair representation is to result in greater 
cohesion with the sister States, or whether another and 
anti-Imperial force is to get the mastery ? 


MR. HALDANE—‘‘ PROMISES . . MIGHTY ; 
PERFORMANCE . . NOTHING.” 


M® HALDANE’S safe has been opened at fast ; 

and, with Madame Humbert’s, there ‘is little in 
it. Like that eminent creatrice of non-existent millions 
—money in the one case, men in the other—our War 
Minister has succeeded in making his fellow-countrymen 
take him seriously, and accept words for hard facts. 
Our unfortunate Army has been experimented upon so 
often that we are becoming used to new schemes ‘and 
their failure. But surely no new scheme was ever 
heralded with so much bombastic and self-complacent 
assurance as his, which makes the drop to painful 
facts and results all the worse. There has been no 
limit to the exuberance of the high-sounding phrases 
employed; and by words alone Mr. Haldane has 
succeeded in inducing a large majority of the nation to 
take him for a great War Minister. ‘‘A nation in 
arms ” was one of the milder of the terms used ; and>we 
were to have increased efficiency at reduced cost—a 
worn-out “ tag” originally used by Mr. Cardwell, and 
repeated parrot-like ever since by all his successors, 
We were to have a great expeditionary force ready ata 
moment’s notice ; and a great territorial army to defend 
the country when this had sailed. The first process 
towards this millennium was to cut down the regulars 
by some twenty-five thousand men, and to break up 
the whole of the remaining machinery. Now, how- 
ever, we are told that it will not be safe for this 
force to leave our shores until the territorial army has 
had six months’ training, just as if an enemy would 
delay operations until this desirable consummation had 
been achieved, any more than he has done in any 
period of the world’s history. It is interesting to note, 
too, that Mr. Haldane has succeeded in capturing @ 
certain proportion of the Unionist press, apparently by 
means of making himself accessible to all journalists 
hungry for ‘‘copy”. But the whole business, as Lord 
Newton very graphically points out in the ‘‘ National 
Review” this month, is nothing more or less than a 
** Haldane imposture ”. 

Let us now get to facts and see what so far are the 
net results of this much-advertised scheme, for the 
success of which nearly everyone with any great stake 
in the country, from the King and the Lords-Lieutenant 
of counties downwards, has striven his utmost. | De- 
tailed figures as to the results are not yet available. 
But, roughly, it may be said that when Mr. Haldane 
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commenced his labours there were some 270,000 yeo- 
manry and volunteers available. Now the figures stand 
at something between 160,000 and 180,000. Of course 
Mr. Haldane’s answer to this is that only the best 
men have been kept, and that those who have been lost 
are only the “‘ wasters ” whose services were not worth 
keeping ; and that a great advantage has been obtained 
in securing for the volunteers or territorial army a 
prigade and divisional organisation. The first claim is 
difficult to test. There may be something in it; but 
still it would seem that the majority of those who have 
aecepted the new conditions have only taken on for 
one year instead of the four which are in future to 
be the conditions of service. So anxious, too, has 
Mr. Haldane been to make his scheme at any rate a 
suecesS on paper that many of the more salutary of 
the new conditions of service have been ‘ whittled 
down” to a vanishing point, and plentiful bribes in the 
shape of medals and colours have been offered. The 
organisation of the volunteers into brigades and divi- 
sions must eventually be a gain, though a costly one. 
For instance, in London,‘ where a division is to a 
great extent a skeleton, we have a brigadier drawing 
1,000 a year, with two staff officers drawing £550 a 
year each, all of them with very littleto do. But apart 
from this it is difficult to see the use of the divisional 
organisation. During the annual periods of training all 
that it will be possible to do will be to get the battalions 
into shape, without entering into such questions as 
divisional or even deeply into brigade training. Briefly 
men- must be taught to walk before they can run. 
Before the South African war, it is clear that we had 
not enough organisation. Except at Aldershot, and 
a‘ few other centres, we had nothing higher, even 
in the regular army, than a battalion organisation, 
‘save on paper. This no doubt wanted altering. But 
now we have run tc the other extreme; and even 
our volunteers are to have their divisional organisation. 
But apart from this doubtful gain, what have we? To 
start with, all traditions have been thrown overboard. 
The. volunteers and all that attaches to that name are 
gone irrevocably, as is also the militia. Nor is it as if 
we could say that we have 50 per cent. of the volunteers 
left. The yeomanry, whom the new conditions do not 
affect nearly so much as the volunteers, have accepted 
almost en masse, and so have certain volunteer corps. 
But some of the remaining units are in a hopeless con- 
dition, although they have fulfilled the requirement of 
obtaining 30 per cent. of re-engagements in order to 
be recognised. Apart from this also the home defence 
force will'for the future be cumbered with an amount 
of useless amateur horse and field batteries which, as 
Lord Roberts says, will not only be an encumbrance 
but a-danger to their own side. The creation of these 
has been condemned by every known artillery expert, 
except the shadowy and incorporeal authorities whose 
opinions Mr. Haldane quotes with so much com- 
isance. In effect we have roughly two-thirds of the 
volunteers we had before, whose efficiency and training 
are not-one iota better than when they were called by 
another name. Then why break up the whole of the 
volunteer machine and increase its cost, under the 
possibility of achieving such barren and disappointing 
results? Still, Mr. Haldane, like Madame Humbert, 
maintains his optimism up to the end, and declares 
that the results more than fulfil his expectations, and 
in. these illusions he is supported by those who, like 
the officer who is supposed to be the Adjutant-General 
designate, have nothing to lose by appreciating the 
greatness of the Secretary of State. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Haldane has, 
however, achieved one tangible result. For when all 
the nonsense about a ‘‘ nationin arms.”’, and six months 
being always available on the outbreak of war for 
training the territorial army, has been swept aside, it is 
‘clear that the present policy brings the question of com- 
pulsion appreciably nearer, although it is likely that the 
odium of introducing such a measure will fall on a 
Unionist Government when it finds itself confronted 
with a military impasse. Inability to obtain a sufficiency 
of men has throughout: been the crux of our military 
problem; and if even Mr. Haldane, with all his ability 
and industry, and with all the assistance he has received 
from his opponents, and all that is best and patriotic in 


his own party, has failed, who else is likely to succeed ? 
No Unionist War Minister could expect, and. certainly 
would not receive, such favourable treatment at the 
hands of political friend and foe. In effect it is not so 
much the man as the conservatism of our ideals of 
national duty which will spell failure this time, even if 
it has not already done so. In so far as he has achieved 
the result of bringing the question of compulsory train- 
ing more nearly into the region of practical politics, 
Mr. Haldane has done good service. But this is praise 
he will not admit. He denies that he has brought 
compulsion one whit nearer. Even if his territorial 
scheme were all to the good, no sophistries and ex- 
planations on his part can ever excuse—although the 
extremists of his party, and not himself, may be the 
chief offenders—the great national crime which has 
been committed in reducing the regular Army so largely, 
especially when its auxiliary elements were in the 
melting-pot. 


THE VINDICATION OF THE POLICE. 


"Ts report of the Police Commission is exactly what 

all reasonable people expected. The campaign of 
ill-considered and vague accusation, engineered by a 
few busybodies and backed by a section of the sensa- 
tional press, has failed signally. The police have won 
all along the line, and while the Commission record a 
few instances of roughness and want of tact among 4 
body numbering over seventeen thousand, the force as 
a whole is highly commended for its energy, discretion, 
and efficiency. Our only complaint is that the Com- 
mission has sat far too long. It rapidly became evident 
as the investigation of the first few cases proceeded 
that the sweeping charges made against the police 
were entirely without foundation, and we say now, as 
we said then, the sittings should have been brought 
to a speedy conclusion. As is pertinently pointed out 
by the Commissioners, the nature of police work is 
such as to require physical and mental qualities far 
beyond the average of the class from which the men are 
recruited, It is matter for satisfaction that recruits 
continue to keep well above that average. There has 
been too much amateur criticism of police methods. 
Nothing is easier and nothing so likely to be wrong. 
The vague sentimentality now unfortunately so common 
in public matters fails altogether to understand the 
necessity for prompt and vigorous action, while the 
fact of arrest alone too often seems to breed sym- 
pathy with a prisoner. The police as a body have 
felt most keenly the unthinking abuse that has been 
showered upon them, and their complete vindica- 
tion by the Commission will therefore be all the 
more welcome. The questions referred for considera- 
tion were drunkenness, disorder and solicitation. The 
police are not the only people who find it difficult 
to decide whether a man is really drunk or merely 
excited. The difficulty is increased tenfold when, for 
instance, Young England and its friends take to dining 
in order to celebrate one of our well-known athletic 
contests. On such occasions the police are sorely 
tried, yet they seldom mistake post-prandial exuberance 
for drunken disorder. For them too, stolid by nature, 
the excitable foreigner might well prove a pitfall, yet 
they are not often found seriously in error. The facts 
of the cases of this nature show that they have exer- 
cised great forbearance and tact, and where a constable 
has gone wrong his mistake as a rule has been honestly 
made. Those who understand the ways of crowds 
know too well how quickly petty disorder, if not imme- 
diately checked, can grow into serious rioting ; and if 
in the process of putting things right an occasional 
individual receives rough treatment, public safety more 
than weighs down personal grievances. 

The most unfair and the most insidious charge which 
our self-constituted moralists levelled against the police 
was with respect to solicitation in the open streets. 
They roundly accused them of neglecting their duty in 
return for money considerations, either by direct bribery 
or the levy of blackmail. This charge has failed utterly, 
for not only has nothing been proved, but no single 
definite instance was even brought up for examination, 
In this matter the police have a very difficult and un- 
pleasant duty to perform. Rightly or wrongly, in its 
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ostrich-like way the nation refuses to accept an arrange- 
ment long since adopted by every other great country, 
and consequently the police are compelled to take things 
as they find them. Immorality of this kind is not a crime 
known to our law, and can only be dealt with when 
accompanied by disorder or annoyance. What public 
opinion will not admit openly it tacitly allows, and the 
police deal with the peculiar position resulting with 
great tact and discretion. Itis satisfactory to know that 
the parts of London concerned are now far more orderly 
and decent than they were even a few years ago. 

It is often urged against the police that they show in 
the witness-box far too keen an anxiety to secure con- 
victions. That this to a slight extent is true will be 
confirmed by those whose business takes them to 
criminal courts. The police witness as a rule knows 
his prisoner’s antecedents, and if such are bad, he not 
unnaturally desires a conviction, hence it is difficult for 
him to be entirely impartial. On the other hand we do 
not believe there is much ground for the oft-repeated 
charge that promotion goes by conviction. Sir Edward 
Henry’s evidence disproves this completely. It seems to 
be forgotten too that failure to secure a conviction might 
work even more potently in the opposite direction. Not 
only may a constable fail to substantiate his case in 
open court but he may not even succeed in getting his 
inspector to accept it in the first instance. When an 
arrest is made both these chances have to be taken. 
Judges as well as magistrates take every opportunity 
of commenting on what they regard as unfairness in 
the witness-box, and so long as they continue this 
practice there is little chance of a prisoner suffering from 
what after all springs, as a rule, from not altogether 
unnatural professional anxiety. There is comfort too 
in the reflection that prejudice, when overd one, invari- 
ably defeats its end. 

e Commissioners make practically but one recom- 
mendation. Complaints against the police should, they 
think, be the province of a special officer at Scotland 
Yard. The suggestion, if adopted, will probably save 
the force a lot of unpleasant office work, and they are 
not likely to resent the change. For our part we see 
no reason for any alteration at all, but possibly the 
conventions of our Constitution require Commissioners 
to justify their existence by recommending something, 
and this recommendation has, if nothing else, the merit 
of simplicity and harmlessness. 


THE CITY. 


"TS appetite of the high financiers and foreign loan- 

mongers being apparently satisfied for the moment, 
British industrials are having a chance ; and the past 
week has been notable for several flotations of the kind. 
Liptons offer 250,000 shares of #1 at a premium of 
25 per cent., or £1 5s. The average distribution of 
dividends by this great concern during the ten years of 
its existence has been £168,849 per annum, and the 
average dividend received by the ordinary shares has 
been £8 7s. percent. perannum. This is good enough ; 
but we see no justification for the premium of 5s., which 
reduces the yield to a little over 6 per cent., because we 
think that a share of this kind ought to return between 
8 and 10 per cent. to the investor, and for the following 
reasons. Liptons is essentially a one-man concern, 
and if anything happened to Sir Thomas Lipton it is im- 
nee to say what might happen to the company. 

condly, all companies which deal in produce are 
speculative, because the prices of commodities fluc- 
tuate widely and frequently, tea and rubber par- 
ticularly. e debentures and preference shares 
may be safe enough; but the ordinary shares are 
speculative, and ought to pay on their price at least 
8 per cent. Our advice to our readers is to wait until 
they can buy Liptons’ ordinary at par. Moss’ Empires 
is also a one-man concern, being an amalgamation of 
music-halls, of which perhaps the London Hippodrome 
is the best known, conducted by the organising ability 
of Sir Edward Moss. Withdraw the brain of the 
Organiser, and this large ‘‘combine” of places of 
amusement, with its 41,038,785 share capital and its 
debenture debt of £532,000, might fall into chaos. 
However, in this case £200,000 of 6 per cent. de- 
bentures are offered, with a specific first charge on 


two music-halls or theatres in Birmingham, two in 
Glasgow, and one in Liverpool, for which £233,500 has 
been paid. These debentures are further secured by a 
second charge (being subject to £400,000 debentures at 
4 per cent. already issued) on various music-halls and 
theatres in the provincial cities, which stand in the 
company’s books at 41,548,934. Of course the obvious 
risk of such security is that if the premises are not 
successful as places of entertainment they are not 
valuable for any other purpose, and there is no separate 
valuation of the land, which in places like Bradford and 
Birmingham must be worth a good deal. Further, 
there are the average profits of the company, which 
during a period of eight years amount to £107,000 
odd, after deducting £16,000 as the interest on 
the existing debentures. As the interest on the 
new debentures only requires £12,000 a year, there 
would appear to be little risk of a default, and such risk 
as there may be is, in our judgment, compensated by 
the high rate of interest, for it cannot be necessary to 
remind people that 6 per cent. and perfect safety do 
not go together. The Canadians have recently been 
asking for more money than we quite like. The issue 
of 250,000 preferred shares (£1) in the British Empire 
Trust at par is perhaps a little ‘‘ cheeky”, as they only 
bear 5 per cent. interest, and are non-cumulative, 
though profit-sharing with the ordinary shares. The 
present capital consists of £100,000 ordinary shares, 
on which 7 per cent. dividends have been paid; but as 
the company has only been in existence since 1902, and 
the prospectus gives us no details about investments, 
but merely a list of Canadian concerns for which it acts 
as trustee, together with an assurance that ‘‘it frequently 
receives offers of lucrative business”, it seems to us 
that there is very little behind these preference shares 
except ‘“‘trust”, and that they ought to have been 
offered to the public at a much lower price. Seeing 
that one can buy the 5 per cent. preference of the Royal 
Mail at about go, or Sansinena 5 per cent. debentures 
at 92, or Cordoba Central Buenos Ayres Extension 
bonds at go, to say nothing of Russian Fives at 95, we 
do not feel tempted by the British Empire Trust pre- 
ference at par. 

The Law Guarantee Trust and Accident Society are 
issuing £500,000 First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
bearing 44 per cent. interest, at par. The stock is 
secured by a specific charge on £800,000 of the un- 
called capital of the company (which amounts to 
41,800,000), and a floating charge on the whole under- 
taking and assets, which stood in the books of the 
society on 31 December 1907 at £929,214. The 
present issue is therefore secured three times over ; 
and as some of the most eminent solicitors in London 
are on the board, the business is very safe. For a 
really sound investment, on which the most nervous 
might sleep, we have not seen anything better than 
these debentures for a long time. 

The Cordoba Central Buenos Ayres Extension Rail- 
way is issuing £1,240,000 Five per Cent. Debentures 
at go. As the interest is guaranteed by the Cordoba 
Central Railway, we should say it is a good bond, and 
will go to par as soon as this apparently interminable 
period of stagnation comes to an end. 

The Manila Railway Company (1906) is issuing 
£1,250,00c Four per Cent. Debenture Bonds at £83 

r cent., and the British Aluminium Company, Limited, 
is issuing £700,000 Four per Cent. Mortgage Deben- 
ture Stock. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE FAUBOURG.—VI. 
(Concluding Article.) 
THE JEUNE FILLE”’, 


By Emicrt. 


“Tuses is a good deal of cynicism in French literature, 

and this cynicism misleads the English reader who 
imagines when he has read the fashionable novel of the 
day that French society is essentially corrupt. This is 
a great mistake, for there is really little or no difference 
between English and French morality except that the 
Frenchman eeeet French society as far worse 
while the Englishman is disposed to picture English 


society as somewhat better than it really is. In one 
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respect it may however be argued that the French 
novelist is truthful. He respects the ‘jeune fille” and 

rds her as sacred. We therefore hardly ever hear 
any suggestion that a French girl can go wrong before 
her marriage; for such a calamity is extremely rare. 
There may not be as much love between husband and 
wife as there is in England ; but the French mother is 
intensely devoted to her children and does all she can 
to bring them up carefully. This sentiment is on 
the increase. In the old days which preceded the 
French Revolution they were put out to nurse until 
they reached the age of four or five. The parents 
were at Court from one year's end to the other and 
could pay but little attention to their family. The 
children were then kept in the nursery until they went 
either to school or convent and remained there until it 
became their duty to make the marriage which had 
been often planned for them by their parents, if not at 
their births at least many years in advance, a marriage 
which had often to be solemnised between two people 
who had never met in their lives before. This has 
very much changed, especially since marriages between 
the faubourg and the bourgeoisie have been more 
frequent. The bourgeoisie of France is essentially 
maternal. Its mothers have on the whole but few 
worldly duties, and their whole time—perhaps too much 
time according to our ideas—is taken up with the cares 
of their household and of their children. Many mothers 
now who belong to the smartest set go into the 
smallest details of their children’s education. Home 
education has ‘‘caught on” marvellously, and is a 
subject of endless conversation. If at any moment 
there is a pause, it may be broached with safety, 
and the dullest mother immediately takes a lively 
interest in the development of all her favourite theories 
of what ought, and especially of what ought not, to be 
taught her children. Until lately this duty was under- 
taken by the convents, but the suppression of religious 
orders in France has induced many parents who were 
in the past accustomed to delegate all their respon- 
sibility to bring up their children at home. Moreover, 
those who were accustomed, although they brought up 
their children at home, to send their children to con- 
vents to prepare for their first communion, now under- 
take this duty personally or see that it is carried out by 
some neighbouring priest under their own supervision. 
Governesses are engaged, but the mother is constantly 
interfering, for the French mother is, when once her 
maternal feelings have been roused, extremely jealous. 
She will put up with a nurse, but the governess is a 
person who needs watching. Education is under her 
constant supervision. The Bible is never put into a 
child’s hands. Scriptural history is very much bowdler- 
ised, and no story is told in the works reserved for the 
young that would imply that any of the kings of Judza 
had ever been guilty of the slightest indiscretion. The 
expurgation of profane history is still more complete, 
and the average French girl grows up with no idea 
that any scandal ever occurred in the days of the 
Bourbon kings. As the ‘‘ jeune fille” advances in years 
she may have male professors of history, Latin, dancing, 
or music; but no carefully brought-up girl is ever 
left alone with a professor. If she wishes to pass 
examinations and has to attend courses of lectures, she 
is always accompanied by her governess, who is bound 
to report if anything in any shape or form bordering 
upon impropriety has been shid. When, therefore, 
‘a French girl first goes into the world she knows 
very little. .There may not be much harm in the 
language which Frenchmen are fond of using when 
they talk to young married women ; but their jokes fre- 
‘quently savour of impropriety, and the society of young 
girls is therefore irksome. They have to restrain 
themselves, and a young Frenchman who is not bent 
upon marrying will very rarely choose the society of girls 
who are kept very much tothemselves. Unless a man is 
a brother, or very nearly related, he cannot become very 
friendly with a girl—at least one who has been well 
brought up. An Englishman often makes the mistake 
of imagining that because he is intimate with a family 
he can therefore make friends with the girls. Progress 
is at work, and this is now easier than it was, at least 
xin those families which profess to move with the times ; 
‘but the smallest intimacy may at any moment, if he is 


badly off, put an end to the friendship, and if he is well 
off expose him to being asked what are his intentions. 
He must therefore be very careful and circumspect as to 
what he does and says. In the country far more is 
allowed than in Paris, where it would be almost impos- 
sible for any young man to be asked to stay in the same 
house with young girls. I was recently staying in a 
house where my hostess was going to ask several young 
girls to breakfast, but no man was asked to meet them. 
I asked why, and I was informed that their parents 
would never hear of it. I might be allowed to be there, 
as I was an old married man, but had I been a 
bachelor this would have been impossible. A dinner 
party is, of course, a much more public affair, and a 
man may take a girl in to dinner, but it is quite common 
to see the young women of the house with two or three 
girl friends occupying one side or corner of the table. 
Ata dance things have much changed of late years. 
There was a time when the mothers sat round the ball- 
room whilst their daughters sat on chairs in front of 
them. If a young man wished to dance with a girl he 
had first to be introduced to the mother before he could 
ask to be introduced to the daughter. He then was 
allowed to waltz four or five times round the room after he 
had reserved his partner’s place by depositing his opera- 
hat upon herchair. Later on he might lead her to the 
buffet, but no well-brought-up girl would venture to go 
there until she was sure that her mother had already 
had her supper. A very careful mother would take her 
chair bodily from one room to the other so as to be 
perfectly certain that everything was all right. These 
time-honoured customs are dying out. The two rows 
of chairs have been suppressed except in some very 
old-fashioned houses, and opera-hats are no longer 
worn. The mothers remain in one room, where how- 
ever they can if necessary keep their eyes upon their 
daughters, who are no longer brought back to their 
watchful care at the end of each dance. The girls 
remain for the most part in a separate room, where 
they wait for their partners. There is little or no sitting 
out behind screens or on the staircase. A great advance 
has, it is true, been made, but nothing like the same 
liberty exists in France that we regard as perfectly natural 
in England. Outside balls and afternoon teas the 
French girl sees but little of the gay world. She can 
moreover nearly always be distinguished from the 
married woman. At one time the French girl who 
shook hands with a married woman, especially one much 
older than herself, only spoke when she was spoken to 
and began and eaded the conversation with an elaborate 
curtsey. This has degenerated into a bok and has been 
dropped altogether by some very advanced young 
women, but this is the exception and is still severely 
criticised. 

The girl herself also looks upon parental supervision 
as part of the parents’ raison d’étre, for she knows it is 
essential to her own marriage. A short time ago a 
French girl was telling an Englishman how her father 
complained of having every night to remain in ball- 
rooms until four o’clock in the morning. The English- 
man replied that he would never marry if he thought 
that such a fate could ever be reserved for him. The 
girl was amazed. ‘‘ Why should he not do so? Is he 
not there for that?” And this netwithstanding the 
fact that her parent, who was a noted philanthropist, 
got up every morning at eight o’clock to visit the poor, 
and is therefore forced by circumstances to put up 
with four hours’ sleep every night. 

When the French girl has to be married she has, at 
least in theory, little or nothing to say in the matter. 
Sordid considerations are bound to come to the fore, 
and Frenchmen do not like the idea that their girls’ 

rimzval innocence shall be disturbed by being brought 
into touch with such a low aspect of life. There is a 
strong feeling that parents should be in a situation 
to give their children when they marry at least half 
of that which they will get later on. Parents are 
therefore bound to save for many’ years in advance if 
they wish to preserve their own worldly situation by 
giving their Caughters a proper dot. The compulsory 
subdivision of property has eliminated large fortunes 
amongst the men. Few young men have been brought 
up to do any remunerative work. Both young men and 
young women must therefore receive a substantial 
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endowment when they marry. Hence the parents must 
receive some return for the sacrifices which they have 
made in the past. A marriage becomes a bargain 
in which the fortunes of each side have to be weighed, 
and it is considered that the ‘‘ jeune fille ” should know 
nothing of all this haggling. Should the marriage fall 
through, the purity of her mind, her singleness of pur- 
pose will not have been sullied by contact with the stern 
realities of everyday life. There is, it is true, a great 
deal of difference between theory and practice. French 
girls know a lot more of what is going on than appears 
on the surface, especially now that the French parent 
is supposed to tell her daughter that she will not be 
bound to accept anyone who is positively repugnant to 
her. The fact is we are in a state of transition, and 
some old-fashioned people are very much perturbed as 
to where it will lead. There is hardly a French family 
that has not made some alliance with America, and 
the introduction of the American heiress has been 
making a slow and gradual change. Many of these 
Americans are extremely adaptable and take up the 
manners and customs of the country of their adoption 
with all the fervour of converts. Some American 
mothers are more particular in this respect than French 
women, but the leaven is bound to assert itself, and 
liberty is slowly developing through the contact of the 
daughter of these unions, particularly if she has a mind 
of her own, with her American cousins. The progress 
is however very slow and gradual, especially if we make 
allowances for all that is going on in other countries ; 
but it is in the ordinary nature of things. In some 
respects the French ‘‘ jeune fille” is stagnant. She hears 
vague rumours of Women’s Rights, of ‘ suffragettes ” 
and of ‘‘le fémininisme” as it is advocated by the 
‘*Fronde”, but it makes little or no impression on her 
mind. Up to this no one has arisen within the 
sacred walls of the Faubourg who has produced the 
slightest movement in this direction. The ‘“‘ jeune 
fille” who is brought up on the same rigid lines in the 
provinces is equally impervious to the effect of this 
propaganda. There may be small changes here and 
there, there may be rumours whose isolation proves the 
rule of a deviation from the code that has been hitherto 
rigidly observed, but the French “jeune fille” still 
remains what she always was, the one sacred object 
which no French novelist of repute will ever venture to 
doubt, the most innocent specimen of her kind on the 
Continent of Europe. 


THE UNIVERSITY ELEVENS. 
By P. F. WarNER. 


” N O human institution is perfect ; it will always tend 

to excess ordefect. But how perfect in its own 
way is cricket, and especially Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket. It is a game which keeps boys out of mischief. 
It is a training of youth for a manly life. It lays up a 
store of strength and health against oldage. It makes 
individual men lifelong friends. It unites whole schools 
and universities. Learning itself has gradually learnt 
to take up a different attitude towards cricket. It has 
discovered that the waste of time formerly imputed to 
cricket is really due to frivolity, that cricket is consistent 
with study, and that the cricketer makes a good school- 
master. The truth is, that athletics are an integral 
part and a powerful support of all education ; they 
make it popular. Oxford and Cambridge are like twin 
stars shedding the light of learning from a distance. 
The Oxford and Cambridge boat race and cricket 
match are the two anchors of the Universities in the 
heart of the English people.” Thus writes Professor 
Case in the ‘‘ Jubilee Book of Cricket”, and those 
whose good fortune it has been to represent either 
Oxford or Cambridge know full well that the Professor 
has not exaggerated the influence for good which 
cricket exerts, and at this time of year when the foot- 
Steps of the great army of Old Blues turn instinctively 
towards Lord’s, what a flood of memories come surging 
back to the mind—memories of pleasant companions, 
some of them, alas! gone for ever ; of keen matches ; 
of delightful dinners at Vincent’s or the Pitt after those 
matches; of the cricket “shop” that was talked. 


Small wonder is it then that, no matter what distinctions 
he may have attained in the world after going down, 
the heart of the Old Blue beats a shade faster than 
usual as he hastens to Lord’s. Cricketers are not, as a 
rule, unsympathetic, and the Old Blue will recall his 
own feelings in his first *Varsity match, and be 
unwilling to judge harshly the New Blue who shows 
evident signs of anxiety. For the ’Varsity match is the 
most trying ordeal a cricketer has to face. England v. 
Australia is far less nervous work. For there the age 
of the players is much greater, and they have been 
steeled to such contests by experience. There is a 
glamour, too, about Oxford v. Cambridge which 
nothing seems able to alter. May it ever be so; for 
though the match cannot boast of so long a history as 
Gentlemen v. Players, it has been played on and off 
since 1827, and the best traditions of cricket centre 
round it. 

Given fine weather and an equal distribution of that 
mysterious but none the less very real factor the luck 
of the game, there ought to be an even light next week 
with the odds slightly in favour of Oxford because of 
the greater strength and variety of their bowling. At 
the beginning of the season nearly everyone thought 
that the Oxford captain would be able to get together 
a really good eleven, but though the bowling in the 
hands of Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Hatfield has in almost every match been satis- 
factory, the batsmen have not come on so much as had 
been hoped, and there have been weak spots at times 
in the fielding and wicket-keeping. The best batsman 
at Oxford is undoubtedly Mr. G. N. Foster, who is a 
really first-class player with a further recommendation 
in his brilliant slip fielding. Mr. E. L. Wright, the 
captain, is a sound and determined batsman with a 
happy knack of coming off at Lord’s, while Mr. Bowring 
has a good style and plenty of strokes. Round these 
three men the strength of the batting is concentrated, 
and as the ‘“‘ tail” of the eleven showed very good form 
against Surrey, Oxford may with reason be considered a 
good batting side. 

Cambridge have a really good batsman in Mr. R. A. 
Young, their captain, who, like Mr. E. L. Wright, is 
generally seen at his best in this match, and Mr. 
Buchanan is capable of playing a brilliant innings ; but 
as a whole they cannot be called anything more than a 
fair batting side. Their chief hope of victory lies in 
Mr. Olivier, a really good fast to medium paced bowler 
who might win the match for them, while in direct 
contrast to his style is the slow leg-break bowling of 
Mr. Goodwin. A slow leg-breaker is often a very 
good man to have on your side, for the successful 
playing of him demands the confidence to go out and 
meet him; and in the ’Varsity match nerves play an 
important part. The wickets in dry weather at Lord’s 
are very fast indeed, and a leg-break bowler who can 
keep a length ought to be able to make the ball spin 
quickly off the pitch. To help Mr. Olivier and Mr. 
Goodwin the Cambridge captain has Mr. Lyttelton, 
a steady medium-paced right-hand bowler, and Mr. 
McLeod, who sends down an occasional good ball 
which goes quickly with his arm. 

As a fielding side Cambridge are better than: Oxford, 
Mr. C.C. G. Wright and Mr. McLeod, the famous Rugb 
footballers, being especially good. Mr. Wright, indeed, 
almost rivals Mr. Jessop as a cover point, and Mr. 
McLeod runs as fast in the long field as he does on the 
three-quarter line ; and it is curious how many Rugby 
football players, particularly half and three-quarter 
backs, are exceptionally good fielders. 

On the whole we shall be surprised if Oxford do 
not win, should the match be played on a hard and 
true wicket, and we shall be still more surprised if 
they do not win on a wet wicket, for in that case the 
bowling of Mr. Gilbert, a really clever bowler, who, like 
Mr. Spofforth of old, is said to lie awake at nights 
wondering how he may compass the downfall of the 
opposing batsmen, ought to be very difficult. On a 
wet wicket last year Mr. Gilbert very nearly won the 
match for a weak Oxford eleven, and this year under 
similar conditions he should be certain of doing so. 
The favourite at cricket, as in other games and sports, 
is often defeated, but if form be any guide Oxford ought. 
to win the University match of 1908. - 
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AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


A FEW nights ago, I saw, for the first time, Miss 
Maud Allan dancing. Many people, of course, 
during the past two months, had spoken to me about 
her performance, rapturously ; but no one had offered 
to take me to see it ; and I, so lazy and incurious am I, 
had not gone of my own accord. I wish I could now 
atone for this omission by echoing those raptures. I 
am loth to add boorishness to my other defects. But 
confess I must that when Miss Maud Allan’s perform- 
ance drew to an end I found myself somehow reminded 
of the fable of the Emperor’s new clothes. You remem- 
ber how there came to the Emperor’s palace a certain 
weaver, who promised to weave for the Emperor a suit 
which would be visible only to honest people ; and how 
he set up his loom, and wove and wove, and how none 
of the courtiers could discern a single thread, yet all 
were loud in their praises of the fabric ; and how, when 
the time came for the Emperor to sally forth, thus 
arrayed, through the streets of the capital, the people 
vied with one another in acclaiming the fabric’s beauty, 
and all went well until one little child innocently 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The Emperor has nothing on”. 

Well, it cannot be said of Miss Allan that she has 
nothing on. She has not, indeed, very much on; and 
not all of that is opaque; and I daresay that of the 
many thousands of people who have flocked to the 
Palace Theatre,a few scores of people have been attracted 
by a vague notion of impropriety. If so, they must 
have been disappointed. Propriety and impropriety are 
not things that can be determined according to quantity 
or quality of clothing. The gauge is a subtler one 
than that, depending on physical shape, movement, 
gesture, and so on. I can imagine cases in which it 
would be very difficult to decide whether propriety 
were violated or not. Miss Allan’s is, quite obviously, 
to any normal spectator, no such case; and if the 

entleman who travels on behalf of the Manchester 

atch Committee was really sincere in his decision 
that Miss Allan’s dancing was unfit for Manchester, he 
had better go and blow his brains out at once, for his 
sensibilities must be such as to be shocked by anything 
under the sky. The question is not of Miss Allan’s 
propriety, but of her genius. Are people really 
so thrilled as they seem to be? Or are their 
taptures, like those of the Emperor’s subjects, merely a 
form of timidity? I would no more say figuratively 
than I would literally that this Empress has nothing on. 
Having received from nature the gift of grace, she has 
very evidently studied hard to develop it: she has 
developed it very charmingly. But to me certainly her 
‘equipment seems as “nothing” when I remember the 
descriptions of it that have been showered on me. As 
I was entering the theatre, my eye was arrested by a 
placard which proclaimed that ‘‘all the noblest arts, the 
music of the masters, the rhythm of imaginary poems, 
the triumphs of Greek sculpture and of Botticelli’s 
brush” were summed up in Miss Allan. And these 
words, excerpted from a newspaper, were but a slightly 
coloured version of what so many people had been 
dinning into my ears. Or rather, as I am now in- 
clined to believe, those oral ravings had been but the 
reflex of a journalistic boom. 

On the evening of my visit, Miss Allan did two dances. 
The first was to the music of the “ Valse Caprice”, and 
seemed to me very pretty: that and no more. Now 
and again the dancer ran hither and thither as though 
trying to ore from some one, and once she fell as in 
a swoon, but for the rest her movements seemed to me 
decidedly lacking in caprice, pre-eminently regular, 
in contrast with the mood of the music. The undula- 
tions of the outstretched arms, the wrists wavering 
to the finger-tips, create a very pretty effect; but 
they are, of course, just as purely a convention as are 
the tip-toe pirouettings of the familiar ballerina. They 
‘mean nothing ; and, as they go on without intermission, 
it follows that Miss Allan expresses no more with her 
arms than does Mile. Genée with her legs. Mlle. 
‘“Genée shines among ballerine by her inalienable 
power of’ expressing a thousand quick meanings 
through her face and her arms. The movements of 


_a certain Miss Isidora Duncan. 


Miss Allan’s legs are prettily rhythmic, but I failed 
to read any meaning into them; and her face is 
one which signifies merely youth, sweetness, com- 
posure, self-confidence, and other virtues of a static 
rather than dramatic kind. Her “interpretation” of 
Rubinstein’s capricious dance seemed to me, in fact, 
very inadequate ; but not so saliently inadequate as her 
‘* interpretation of The Vision of Salomé”. Here 
the thing to be interpreted is no mere interplay of 
moods, but a grim and definite tragedy, a terrible 
character, a terrible deed. It is said of Miss Allan’s 
Salomé by an ardent pamphleteer that ‘‘ the desire that 
flames from her eyes and bursts in hot gusts from her 
scarlet mouth infects the very air with the madness of 
passion”. For my own part, I cannot imagine a more 
lady-like performance. It is true that Miss Allan’s lips, 
like the lips of any other lady appearing on the stage, are 
painted red ; but the rest of the quoted passage is wildly 
untrue tofact. Miss Allan performs a mild quasi-Oriental 
dance, the head of John the Baptist appears on the 
cistern, the dancer takes it squeamishly, sets it in the 
centre of the stage, performs around it another mild 
quasi-Oriental dance, overcomes her repugnance, hears 
some one coming, puts the head behind her, pops it back 
into the cistern, dances again, and finally repeats the 
swoon she did in the ‘‘ Valse Caprice”. Ofcourse, ifthe 
head were shown distinctly to us as a realistic head, not 
all the prettiness of Miss Allan’s dancing could save us 
a sharp qualm of physical disgust. What is shown 
to us—and rightly—is a dim convention for a head, 
whereby, if Miss Allan had an ounce of tragedy in her, 
we should be illuded and appalled. As it is, we sit 
quite comfortably, admiring the prettiness of Miss 
Allan’s dancing. 

Some six or seven years ago, there arrived in London 
She danced one 
evening at the New Gallery, where she made a moderate 
sensation, but did not succeed in obtaining a public 
engagement. After that, she had a great success in 
Paris ; and for the past few years has been ‘‘ the rage” 
in Berlin and Munich. It is not, I think, disputed that 
she was the originator of the method of dancing that is 
practised by Miss Allan. And such people as have seen 
her dance seem to be agreed that Miss Allan’s dancing 
is by far the less remarkable. I donot bemoan the case 
of Miss Duncan, since she has become so great a success 
elsewhere. Nor do I grudge Miss Allan her success, 
since she certainly deserves to succeed—up to a point. 
I merely contrast the fates of these two ladies in London, 
as an amusing instance of the power of mere fluke in 
human affairs. 


P.S.—I have just heard that Miss Duncan is forth- 
with to re-appear in London, under the auspices of that 
always paulo-post-enterprising and ridiculous manager, 
Mr. Charles Frohman. Miss Duncan, in fact, has 
become through Miss Allan a marketable commodity. 
Irony needed but that. 


THE IDEAL HENLEY. 


By RecInaLtp P. P. Rowe. 


acho are many who think that Henley Regatta as 
it has been this year, undisturbed by foreign entries 
or a Leander crew of such strength as to make the 
competition of other English clubs for the Grand useless, 
is Henley as it should be. There is much to be said 
for this contention. The absence of Leander and the 
foreigners has certainly changed the character of the 
meeting, but only to restore it to what it was before the 
irruption of competitors from oversea acted with un- 
foreseen and revolutionary effect. The falling-off in 
modern English oarsmanship is a generally accepted 
fact. Mr. Guy Nickalls in a recent article has ascribed 
it to the softer upbringing of youth, to the over-organi- 
sation of games at the public schools, and to golf. 
There is much truth in what Mr. Nickalls says, but 
there is another factor which in a different way has 
probably had a disastrous influence on English rowing. 
I refer to the gradual internationalisation of Henley, 
which from 1895 onwards has been in progress with 
increasing effect. 

From the time of the creation of the Metropolitan 
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rowing clubs till 1895; Henley Regatta had been the 
one important battlefield for English oarsmanship. It 
was the great English inter-club competition of the year. 
In those earlier days the Grand was a very open affair, 
and victory in this most important of English races was 
on the whole divided fairly equally between the Thames 
and London rowing clubs and crews representing the 
Oxford and Cambridge element. It must be borne in 
mind that in a broad sense there are two distinct nurseries 
of English oarsmanship—the Universities and the Metro- 
politan clubs. Leander, as an organisation composed 
almost entirely of University men past and present, 
should be included under the first heading, and the 
other rowing clubs scattered over the country may for 
the purpose of the argument be added under the latter. 
Now while Henley remained an English regatta pure 
and simple, it provided opportunity for the meeting of 
representatives of these two divisions of rowing men. 
No other regatta either offered a like advantage then, 
or offers it to-day, partly because of the prestige which 
Henley has attained, and partly because this fixture 
takes place at the only time of year when such a meet- 
ing of diverse elemeftts is practicable, at the end of 
the University rowing season and near the beginning 
of that of the Metropolitan clubs. The subsequent 
regattas of the year are patronised almost exclusively 
by the Metropolitans for the simple reason that college 
oarsmen, who have been racing at frequent intervals 
from October to June, cannot possibly stand the strain 
of rowing through the later summer as well. In 1895, 
as I have said, the internationalisation of Henley began. 
Its effect in my opinion has been disastrous in the 
extreme, because it has destroyed the character of the 
regatta, and has to a great extent prevented it from 
supplying a need which it formerly supplied, and which 
still exists. It is indisputable that since 1894 the 
standard of rowing in the London and Thames clubs 
has lamentably declined. It is true that in this present 
year Thames have shown an advance. But is not this 
perhaps the first-fruits of Henley as it should be— 
Henley after a lapse of fourteen years once again an 
English regatta? What inducement has there been 
during at any rate the latter part of that period to draw 
the city youth from the primrose path of golf to the 
laborious life of the oar under the banner of Thames: or 
London? In the old days there was always a chance of 
his gaining a distinction worth toiling for by rowing in 
a winning Grand Challenge Cup crew, after defeating 
the pick of college oarsmen. Latterly the most he 
could hope for would be a possibie win in the Thames 
Cup—a second-rate race competed for only by the Metro- 
politan second eights and inferior college crews—and this 
only if he were not good enough to get into his club’s first 
boat. But granted that foreign competition has ruined 
the chances and thereby the oarsmanship of the London 
clubs, it may still be argued that it has had no such 
effect on University rowing. It is true that the college 
boat clubs have not been so overwhelmingly affected, 
because rowing at Oxford and Cambridge is less 
dependent for stimulus on Henley Regatta and will 
always be kept vital by the keenness of inter-college 
competition on the Cam and the Isis and by the 
University Boatrace. At the same time the standard 
of oarsmanship at the Universities has fallen to a 
low level, and it is not unreasonable to ascribe this 
deterioration at least in part to the foreign entries 
at Henley. Owing to other countries sending year 
after year crews of almost national strength it has 
been necessary, at least in some instances, to stiffen 
Leander by spoiling the colleges. Moreover, as in the 
case of the Metropolitans, the incentive to enter for the 
Grand has been lessened by the ultra-severe standard 
of competition. 

Apart from all this there is another very practical 
consideration which tells against the admission of 
foreign and colonial crews to Henley. Indirectly the 
whole question of amateurism in rowing is involved in 
it. Noone who has inside knowledge on the subject 
will question the value of keeping the thin end of the 
professional wedge out of English amateur oarsman- 
Ship. Incidentally I should like to argue that the whole 
tendency of the general internationalisation of sport 
that is going on everywhere is in the direction of pro- 
fessionalism in that it is making a business of pleasure. 


But this over-organisation of games and consequent 
application to them of business principles is a large 
subject, and I will not attempt to deal with it here. 
With regard to amateurism at Henley the difficulty is 
direct and of a practical character. To keep English 
rowing pure of professionalism, or semi-professional- 
ism, which is almost as bad, it has been found necessary 
to draw up and adhere to a strict definition of the word 
‘“‘amateur”. Now the Henley stewards have found it 
very difficult indeed to test adequately the quali- 
fications of foreign and colonial entrants in the 
necessarily short time available. It is an open secret 
that competitors from across the water have taken 
part at Henley Regatta who have fiad no claim to the 
title amateur as we understand it, but their absence 
of qualification has only been discovered after the 
event. This may appear to many a graver objection 
to the admission of foreigners to Henley than that 
which I first suggested. It is at any rate quite indis- 
putable, whereas the question whether the removal of 
the Grand to a higher sphere of competition has or 
has not been largely responsible for the deterioration 
of English rowing must remain to some extent a matter 
of theory. With reference to this theory there is a 
point which perhaps needs further explanation. It may 
be urged that raising the class of the Grand should not 
necessarily be a bad thing for oarsmanship, and that if 
we are frightened of foreign competition it does not 
say much for our own skill. The truth is this. A 
foreign crew, often representing a combination of clubs, 
only takes the trouble to come to Henley when it is 
exceptionally strong. It is generally about the best 
crew that the country from which it hails could pro- 
duce. This eight is pitted against English oarsmen 
divided into a number of different crews each represent- 
ing a single club. The only alternative is that every 
ear Leander should be strengthened to a virtually 
international standard at the expense of the colleges. 
The issue therefore is clear. If international rowing is 
to be directly encouraged, it should have a separate 
regatta of its own fixed for a date that will not inter- 
fere with club competition at Henley. If it need not be 
encouraged to this extent, privately arranged inter- 
national matches should do all that is necessary to 
satisfy the ambition of the foreigner and enable us 
from time to time to compare our form with that of the 
crews of other nations. In either case Henley could 
be kept a purely English regatta. What would become 
of county cricket, to take an almost parallel example, if 
foreign nations and colonial continents were allowed ta 
compete annually for the county championship? The 
parallel, I admit, does not appear to fit because the 
championship referred to happens to be labelled 
‘*County”. But the discrepancy is one in name only. 
The Grand, it is true, has not been specifically entitled 
the English Club Championship, but in actual fact that 
was the function which it performed previous to 1895. 
At any rate there is no other English Club Champion- 
ship, and the internationalisation of this race has meant 
the destruction of English inter-club competition. 
There is practically no other first-class event for which 
English clubs can enter. 

To sum up, I wish to point out that there are two 
very strong reasons why Henley should in future be 
closed to foreign and colonial entries. They are as 
follows. The internationalisation of the Grand is 
largely responsible for the ruin of metropolitan rowing, 
and has seriously affected for the worse college rowing 
and in consequence University rowing. The admission 
of competitors from distant countries is indirectly a 
standing menace to amateurism. If the Henley stewards 
have the courage of what I believe to be the convictions 
of most of them they will, after the marked success of 
this year’s regatta in its encouragement of college 
entries, bar the road to foreign and colonial competitors 
for the future. If they do so, it will mean a return to 
the ideal Henley of former years and should lead toa 
marked improvement in English ——- If they 
do not, there is good reason to fear that the club rowing 
of the country may go from bad to worse. 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL ARTS. 
By LavurRENcE BINyon. 


' 43 so happens that London this month offers a rare 

opportunity for studying two arts, each of singular 
beauty and each a completed chapter of history, in a 
collection of examples of the finest quality. At the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club is an exhibition of illuminated 
manuscripts, which displays the art of the miniaturists 
of medieval Europe from its infancy to its gorgeous 
climax and its rich decay ; while at Mr. Paterson’s in 
Bond Street may be seen a collection of Japanese wood- 
cuts, small indeed in extent but quite remarkable in 
quality, and finely illustrating, if not the whole range 
of the art, at least some of its most splendid phases. 

In one respect these two arts were very dissimilar. 
The scribes and the painters who produced the magni- 
ficent decorated manuscripts of our Middle Ages worked 
for Church or Court, spending years of love and labour 
on a single sumptuous volume. Theirs was an art of 
cost and richness. The colour-prints of Japan, on the 
contrary, were produced in immense“numbers and sold 
for a few pence; they were made by artisans for the 
populace, as a cheap substitute for pictures, and totally 
despised by the upper classes. Yet for exquisiteness 
of workmanship the finest of these prints compare with 
the most beautiful missals of Europe. Again, there is 
a contrast in sphere of subject. The miniaturists 
painted the images of sacred story and tradition ; only 
in the later periods did they illustrate also scenes and 
occupations of contemporary life, which formed almost 
the whole material of the print-designers of Japan. Yet 
here again the contrast is more apparent than real. For 
the more these Japanese prints are studied, the more 
does one realise how closely rooted they are, not only 
in the traditional art of their nation but in its life, its 
beliefs, its poetry and legend. Countless are the wood- 
cuts which, though to our eyes they seem to be merely 
illustrating some scene of daily life, really have their 
point and motive in a sort of hidden by-play and allusive 
parallel to the consecrated subjects of the classic art of 
Japan. Conversely, in Europe, the medizval illumina- 
tors of the fifteenth century, ostensibly illustrating 
books of ritual and devotion, delighted in inventing 
pretexts for portraying in the liveliest manner the ways 
and doings of the life around them. 

Considered purely as art, the progress of develop- 
ment in each case provides a curious parallel. The 
design of the early miniaturists springs out of the last 
remnants of the traditions of classic painting. The 
design of the early masters of the colour-print in Japan 
springs out of an equally long tradition of pictorial art 
in Asia. Look at the one or two examples of the 
Primitives in Mr. Paterson’s gallery, made before 
colour-printing was invented. What a robust sim- 
plicity and energy of design! Just the same qualities 
are to be seen at the Burlington Club in such an early 
manuscript as the strongly outlined figure of S. John, 
in the ninth-century German Gospels (No. 13). Here 
the artist seeks a rhythmical and symbolic expression. 
At the other end of the scale we get the late develop- 
ment of naturalism, represented in the one exhibition 
by charming Flemish work like the miniatures of Simon 
Benninck, in the other by the landscapes of Hiroshige. 
But in the case of both these arts, it is colour that is the 
paramount attraction. Eagh inits own way and within 
its own limits exhibits the charm of colour and the 
resources of the colourist to perfection. The finest of 
the European illuminations and the finest of the Japanese 
woodcuts display a beauty of invention in the harmonies 
of colour which raises them to the level of the noble 
painting. Weneed not draw comparisons. In Europe 
the scribe and the illuminator conspired to get the 
utmost beauty of colour possible from ink and rich 
pigments and lustrous gold, laid upon the fine texture 
of the vellum page. Effects now of magnificent 
solemnity, now of spiritual radiance, now of vernal 
gaiety, delight our eyes. And then, when we pass to 
Japan, what a new world opens of the possibilities of 
colour! Where in all pictorial art is there anything 
like the delicacies of rose and gray, of purple and gray, 
of green and citron, and of all sorts of unguessed-at 
harmonies, that make a Japanese print of the golden 
period supreme in itsown kind? The names of colours 


take on new meanings in these marvellous woodcuts, 
where the colour lies suffused into the substance of 
absorbent paper, subtly enriched with blind-embossed 
patterning, and heightened often by bold masses 
of a superb contrasting black. To each art degenera- 
tion came in the same way. The desire for greater 
splendour and richness led to the use of many and 
bright colours for their own sake, and to the inevitable 
loss of harmony and controlling idea. The introduc- 
tion of carmine tints among the reds produced in 
either case unhappy results. But the miniatures of 
Europe never reached the depths of vulgarity which 
engulfed the latest period of the colour-print in Japan. 
The woodcuts of about 1860 are of a colour to set one’s 
teeth on edge; they are simply frightful. Mr. Pater- 
son, in his little exhibition, spares us anything even 
approaching this stage of decay; he shows nothing 
even of the powerful, though degenerate, Kunisada. 
In Europe, on the other hand, there were strong in- 


| fluences at work in the general tendencies of art during 


the fifteenth century which quickly undermined the 
specific beauty of book-decoration. The Renaissance 
changed the painter’s aims and ideals toward vivid and 
complete realisation of scenes and events; the decora- 
tive sense was lost or weakened in the endeavour to 
portray. In Italy especially, where the miniaturists 
followed in the wake of the great painters, this was 
so. In the North, in France and in Flanders, the 
painting of pictures had grown out of the illumination 
of manuscripts ; and the feeling for beauty of detail 
which finds natural outlet in the flowered borders of 
pages is equally characteristic of Northern painting. 
So that we are not conscious of any dwarfing of scale 
or incongruous limitation in such delightful landscapes 
with figures as those by the brothers De Limbourg 
in the incomparable Book of Hours at Chantilly ; even 
though the vividness of portrayal is not strictly con- 
genial to the conditions of the written page, each design 
becomes in fact an independent painting. As such, 
the framed illumination of the Month of May by Simon 
Benninck (No. 231) is a pure delight. The grave and 
abstract blue and gold decoration of a superb manu- 
script in the case opposite is doubtless of a nobler 
style: but who would for a moment lose one of these 
enchanting pages of medieval life, painted with such 
freshness, delicacy and animation? As the introduction 
to the catalogue of the exhibition truly says, it is to 
book-decoration that we must turn for the most abundant 
and authentic, as also the best preserved, pictorial art 
of the Middle Ages, only now, since Ruskin and Morris, 
beginning to be appreciated justly. We owe this cata- 
logue and its introduction to Mr. Sydney Cockerell, the 
newly appointed director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
The catalogue, which must have cost enormous labour, 
is in itself a work of high and permanent value ; and 
Mr. Cockerell deserves all the congratulations he has 
had on the organisation of an exhibition probably the 
most important and representative of its kind ever held. 
The exhibits range from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century. The collection is especially rich in works of 
the English school, more than eighty of which are 
shown. Its great time was from the ninth to the twelfth 
century. Mr. Cockerell tells us that its supremacy in 
Europe was such that till the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century English manuscripts were commis- 
sioned and sought for by the rich nobles of the Continent. 
How strange are the lapses and lethargies of the English 
genius! Later, it was English music which was so 
prized abroad ; and again later, English acting carried 
the fame of our theatre over Europe. But since, what 
long apathy and disbelief, fostered by the race of con- 
noisseurs, in the capacity of the English for art! It 
seems that we pay for aggressiveness in action by timidity 
and indolence in production. Everyone who can should 
go and see these splendid English manuscripts. 

That conception of life and its round of seasons as a 
natural order of festival and fast which gives such 
colour to medieval existence—witness the garlanded 
heads of those who celebrate the Maytime in Simon 
Benninck’s miniature—has its counterpart in the Far 
East, and prompts a hundred motives in the colour- 
prints of Japan. Look at the beautiful five-sheet print 
by Kiyonaga in Mr. Paterson’s gallery. What a fairy- 
land it seems, where these girls stroll, addring the 
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spring, under the rosy clouds of cherry-blossom! It 
incredible that deal life could have ever been like 

is. Yet it was so; and no less than Européan 
ifluminations these colour-prints mirror the daily exist- 
ence of a people in every detail. They were bought for 
their subjects, as we buy our illustrated papers. But, 
for us, subject is almost forgotten in the entrancing 
wealth of colour and design. Mr. Paterson’s exhibition 
is quite small ; it does not aim at being representative 
or complete, but it is notable for the rarities and choice 
impressions it contains. Among these is the famous 
silkworm set, in twelve sheets, by Utamaro. It is 

rhaps a little rash to describe this as the finest exist- 
ing impression, as the catalogue does ; but it is a very 
fine impression indeed, and in a wonderful state of 
preservation. The colour scheme of purple, blue, and 
green, relieved by pale yellow and grey, is as unusual 
as it is perfect. Opposite hangs another marvellous 
set by Utamaro, the Procession of Corean Envoys 
imitated by girls; another precious rarity. Of the 
exquisite Harunobu there is only one example, but 
that quite lovely. A girl holds a mouse in her 
Hands, while a cat casts baffled looks up at her 
from the floor. It is one of the tall, narrow “ pillar- 
prints”, in which Harunobu excelled. Among later 
masters Hokusai is represented chiefly by the deli- 
cate “‘surimons” which are now so difficult to find 
in anything like a passable impression. But Hiroshige 
is seen at the height of his achievement, in two of his 
most famous triptychs and in the beautiful and very rare 
‘* Monkey Bridge”. These three prints are among the 
landscape masterpieces of the world. The triptych of 
moonlight on lake and distant hills isa miracle, when 
one considers the means by which this subtle gradation 
and depth of atmosphere were produced from knife-cut 
wood blocks. But the snowy mountains and cold blue 
sea of its companion are a grander conception ; here 
for once Hiroshige rises to something of the elemental 
simplicity of Hokusai. 

Were it not for the difficulty of keeping pace with 
the summer shows, I should before this have written 
of Sir William Eden’s water-colours at the Goupil 
Gallery. Even now—though the exhibition closes this 
week—I must say a tardy word. Sir William Eden 
has the best quality of the amateur, genuine enjoy- 
ment of his art. He has also a fine sense for beauties 
of nature that escape the common eye ; and what he 
Jacks in force as a draughtsman and in resource as a 
designer may be forgiven because of the truth and 
attractiveness of his impressions. His subjects are 
taken from the East, the Riviera, and England. 
Though perhaps the best and strongest of these water- 
colours are some drawings of great pine-trees at 
Valescure (notably No. 66), yet there is a more intimate 
feeling in themes found nearer home ; and none is seen 
with more delicacy than the ‘‘ London from the Savoy 
Hotel” (No. 61). ‘‘ Wemmergill : Sunset” is equally 
a success in another mood. Sir William Eden is less 
mterested in draughtsmanship, which in his work seems 
often intentionally structureless, than in subtle tones 
of colour ; his use of the medium is never laboriously 
tame, and his vision is always fresh and sensitive. 


NORTHUMBRIA. 
By Jonn F. Runciman. 


NORTHUMBERLAND is very unlike the other 
counties. That is its distinction, not its fault. 
The fault lies with the other counties : if they were not 
so widely different from Northumberland, Northum- 
berland would be more like them—and not half so 
proud of itself. Northumbrians are mighty proud of 
everything Northumbrian, including themselves. Long 
before Sir W. S. Gilbert wrote his first libretto they 
were thanking their stars they belonged to no other 
county. Not peculiarly sensitive to beautiful scenery, 
they are flattered if you admire their own; taking 
small interest in ruins and immemorial landmarks, 
they regard the curiosity of antiquaries and sight- 
seers about these things as a subtle form of homage 
to themselves. They are proud of scenery, ruins, 
inhabitants and’ the customs of inhabitants, not for 


their own sake, but because they are Northumbrian. 
A thing Northumbrian is at once the thing appraised 
and the standard applied: other things are good or 
bad just in so far as they tally with or differ from 
things Northumbrian. Or perhaps it would be better 
to own frankly that a thing must be Northumbriao 
to be any good at all. Northumberland is happy 
because it is different from other counties : it scorns 
those others because they are different from North- 
umberland. Local patriotism is a hardy plant of some- 
what exuberant growth. 

Northumberland, however, evidently has admirers 
who are not Northumbrian. Here is a fat volume on 
the county by Mr. A. G. Bradley.* Mr. Bradley scarcely 
shows a proper spirit of contrition for not being born 
a Northumbrian; on the other hand, neither does he 
foolishly glory in his misfortune; and, above all, he 
finds our county interesting. He has written a book 
about us—a chatty, even garrulous, but eminently 
readable book. To be sure, he might have done justice 
to his predecessors in the field. For instance, had he 
stayed in Newcastle a little longer he could not have 
failed to find Mr. Tomlinson’s excellent Guide, which 
contains nearly all Mr. Bradley has to tell us. From 
a book written by a relative of mine a quarter of a 
century ago, ‘‘The Romance of the Coast”, he might 
have culled something. And, while I am finding fault, 
let me protest against the illustrations. Their greenery- 
yellery hue suggests a bad imitation of cheap German 
oleographs ; but my main objection is that this kind of 
colour is not in the least characteristic of any part of 
Northumberland. At times Northumberland is grey, or 
black, or almost colourless ; at times it is gorgeously 
rich, or sombre purple and dark green; and the sea 
is either grey or of an almost Mediterranean ultra- 
marine. The yolks of three eggs beaten up with half-a- 
pint of Aspinall’s best green enamel may represent 
some counties: it is a libel on mine. As for Mr. 
Southgate’s drawing, my memory for such matters is 
not good enough to justify me in saying he is always 
inaccurate. In one case, however, he is flagrantly so. 
Mr. Bradley harps on Dunstanboro’ Castle, jutting 
formidably into the sea and towering forbidding on its 
high cliff. Now turn to Mr. Southgate’sdrawing. He 
has with rare perversity sought out a point of view 
from which nothing of the imposing in the castle is 
visible. No one would dream that this feeble building 
nearly hidden behind a gentle slope is a landmark 
that can be seen for miles on miles, leagues on leagues, 
along the coast. I must own that ordinary commercial 
photographs seem to me preferable to drawings that are 
not like. 

One of Mr. Bradley’s longest chapters is that on 
Alnwick, Warkworth and the Percies. Alnwick itself 
is full of interest. It is a mixture of the feudal and 
the modern. Many of the ancient dwellings remain, 
built in hollow squares into which the cattle and women 
and children were driven when the Scots arrived ona 
raiding tour. Alnmouth—until recently pronounced 
Alemouth or Yalemouth—is a lovely village not far 
distant, with the river Alne flowing smoothly over the 
sands to mingle imperceptibly with the sea. Wark- 
worth, one of the old Percy strongholds, is a fine ruin 
perched on a high hill. With the river bending round 
three sides of it, it must have been all but impregnable. 
The town is mainly a long street running from the 
castle down to the river. The cows are sent, not 
driven, out to graze, and they come home at the 
proper time to be milked, going up the stone steps 
of their respective houses, in at the front door, and so 
through to the garden or yard at the back. What busi- 
ness or industry goes on in the town, beyond a little 
farming, vegetable-growing, and catering for trippers, I 
could never guess. I should imagine that a man with 
nothing on his mind and a good digestion would soon 
learn to sleep there for twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. Bamburgh, much further north, is, like Dunstan- 
boro’, wilder, less civilised, more Northumbrian. It was 
to Bamburgh that Lancelot bolted of old with his Lady 
Guinevere. Here the winds whistle all day long, and 
the bents wave in the wind and the sea never leaves off 


* “©The Romance of Northumberland.” By A: G. Bradley. With 
16 illustrations by Frank Southgate. London: Methuen. 7,5, 62. net. 
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plashing ; trippers come but quickly go, there being 


ittle they can destroy; you get loneliness, which is 


indispensable for a right appreciation of the spirit of 
Northumberland. The sea, a ruined castle, remoteness 
from the restlessness of modern life—from these three 
anyone with a rudimentary imagination can distil the 
rare essence, the atmosphere, and feel the complete 
enchantment of Northumberland. A few miles from 
Warkworth is a little spot named Guyzanze. Those 
who want to wring the secret of Northumberland from 
Northumberland’s stony heart ought to go there. There 
is absolutely nothing to see. Steep hills form a deep 
saucer; the river curls round the sides; and in the 
middle are four broken walls. Here the monks of old 
time prayed and chanted ; here the spirit of old North- 
umberland lingers and broods, a forlorn ghost—yet 
not utterly forlorn, with the ever-changing skies, the 
murmur of trees and river, and eternal memories of the 
thing that has been and that, despite all efforts to 
restore the loveliness of the bye-gones, never shall be 
again. By the way, speaking of this river Coquet, 
Mr. Bradley persists that it is deep and clear, though 
often dyed with peat. Let him try to sail a boat from 
Warkworth Bridge to Amble at low water. As soon 
as he is stuck in the mud or jammed on the rocks, let 
him remember that for a moderate sum a local expert 
can be hired to use the bulk of the bad language 
that may be deemed adequate. Excepting the Scotch 
element, which is atrociously Presbyterian—and a 
Presbyterian only swears when you prevent him from 
diddling you—most Northumbrians know what to say 
on occasions. They are, by the way, partly Scotch, 
partly Saxon and Dane, partly Keltic ; a few, I believe, 
are Northumbrians. The coast was much ravaged 
once by the Danish pirates. Many of them settled 
there ; the original inhabitants liked the Danes so much 
that they did all they knew to prevail on them to stop, 
and, other inducements failing, they used to hang them 
and bury them there. That method was in most cases 
efficacious: they stopped. Their children had to stay : 
hence the present population. Village differs from 
village in the characteristics of their folk as much as a 
Northumbrian differs from a cockney. Village looks 
upon village with kindly scorn and gentle contempt. 
All agree that Northumberland is the finest county in 
the world and Northumbrians the finest animals in 
the world; but with that agreement ends. Local 
patriotism is almost ferocious in its assertiveness. 
**Does So-and-so belong Such-and-such ?” you may be 
asked. If you answer yes: ‘‘ Aa thowt se.” Nothing 
is or need be added ; these contemptuous words are 
enough. And you must crow in unison with each 
cock where it happens to be on its own midden, else 
you will be unpopular. The speech of West Northum- 
berland is as different from the speech of the coast as 
either is from the speech of the pit-villages. The 
words and idioms are different, the pronunciation is 
widely different. In spite of general alien opinion I, as 
a Northumbrian, hold that there is not one ‘** North- 
umbrian 7”—there are many. I cannot say any of 
them myself, having had the misfortune to see the light 
just on the south bank of the Tyne ; but I have always 
perceived how the Tyneside is slithered away to an 
odd softness, how the western is guttural, and the r 
of the coast acrid and aggressive. In the days before 
school-boards arose to take the variety out of life and 
spoil everything, it may be doubted whether a Hexham 
or Blanchland farmer would have understood a Blyth 
pitman. Alas! all that is slowly going ; but happily 
old animosities and distrusts are strong and persistent, 
and in many parts the old habits and the old speech 
are proudly adhered to. 

As different as the characteristics of the people are 
the aspects, the colour and atmosphere, of the different 
localities of Northumberland. In the hills and dales of 
the west you find riotously rich, deep colour—nothing 
slight, effeminate, or in the least like Mr. Southgate’s 
yolk-of-egg yellow and Aspinall’s enamel green; and 
the moors, even on a day of sunlight, are always 
sombre. Round the pits one need not say what the 
prevailing tint is: coal is black all the world over; 


smoke is also black, and beneath Elswick the towns are 
‘hideous. In an article some while ago I described the 


bleak greys that prevail along the coast—prevail, but 


with such joyous spots of cheerful red tiles and greens 
as one sees at Craster andAlnmouth. On the coast the 
air is often bitter : even on a summer evening it has 2 
sharp tang, and in August an evening fire is a neces- 
sity. Westward, it is softer, but always bracing. And 
this air, besides modifying the vegetation and foliage, 
both in luxuriance and colour, gives a strange cha- 
racter to Northumberland’s ruins. Everywhere there 
are ruins, traces of the old Roman civilisation, of 
feudal times and later Border-raiding, of villages 
buried by the ever-encroaching sea (as at Newbiggin- 
on-Sea, where I have pelted my schoolmates with the 
skulls of our helpless ancestors). But the decay has 
none of the wretchedness you find in kinder climes ; one 
feels that nothing has rotted helplessly ; in fact the signs 
are not of decay, but destruction—destruction by pitiless 
rains and snows and bitter winds. The churches, peel- 
towers, the ordinary dwelling-houses, of Northumber- 
land, were, like the Roman wall, built to last ; and 
though everywhere one sees them defeated, lying in 
heaps of masonry and overgrown with weeds, they 
have given in unwillingly, stout and game to the last. 
There is no decrepitude. Ruins so full of strength and 
virility exist in no other part of England nor, so far as 
I know, of the world. The sadness of departed things 
is on them ; but in that bracing air one feels still the 
glory of the health that was in them. For genuine 
decay you must go to many of the farms, where the 
walls are tumbling lazily down and the gate-posts are 
rotten. I should like to take some of those farmers to 
Bamburgh or Dunstanboro’ and show them how our 
forebears worked, and put some sense of shame inte 
them. 


THE EASY CHAIR. 


der Englishman in France is asked to give himself 
the trouble to sit down. For him it is indeed a 
trouble. He can, he finds, only be comfortable in his 
own chair, and he has difficulty in sitting down in any 
country but his own. He feels inclined to stand up in 
Turkey, to walk up and down in Germany, to fidget 
in France. And after a short experience of new angles 
he begins to realise the importance of chairs in the 
evolution of a nation. By a chair, of course, he does 
not mean that poor arbitrary thing which does duty at 
a table. Such a chair may be seen in almost any 
country; but where outside England can be found that 
low, softly padded, hospitable vendor of comfort which 
is the chosen companion of the small hours, and of the 
fire, and the lamp-light ? . 
England, in fact, could not afford to be without its 
easy chairs. Ask anyone who has been abroad for 
some time—in, say, South Africa or Australia—what | 
picture he has seen of England, and the chances are 
that he will tell you he has seen the corner of a room, 
in which a great chair waits. There at one time he 
used to sit and smoke, with a good friend opposite, 
and the silent clock on the mantelpiece, and the English 
lawns outside. In fiction he is made to see Piccadilly 
or the Strand, but it is more likely that he sees this 
easy chair. For only the Englishman knows the science 
of sitting down. He alone has evolved the chair which 
recovers for its students all the comfort that has been 
lost in the day, all the hope that the morning may so 
inhospitably have barred. Watch, say, a Frenchman 
in an English easy chair, and you will find him no 
worthy apprentice of the science. He is ill at ease and 
out of sympathy with the chair. He is incompetent to 
get from it that perfect understanding which it will 
grant only to the accomplished student. He cannot 
enter into its kindly angles, and yield to its merciful 
overtures. But the Englishman has no such quarrel 
with comfort. He does not, as the Frenchman, sit at 
attention. Cheerfully he responds to the advances of 
the chair, and under its influence becomes an 0 timist 
and a friend to everyone. There need not, in fact, be 
any doubt that England’s position as the optimist 
among the nations is due largely to this appreciation 
of the easy chair. No one can find an excuse for 
ssimism when he is sitting at the English angle. 
ad Schopenhauer lived in England, and been in- 
structed in the art of sitting down, he would have 
“written dainty testimonials to the charm of human 
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nature. Pope had no optimism, and it is not surprising 
that he complained of the ‘‘ rack of a too easy chair”, 
for only an optimist can be comfortable. Whistler 
refused to have an easy chair in his house, and, quite 
inevitably, wrote a book on the art of making enemies. 
Carlyle lived among the hard angles of uncomfortable 
furniture, and wrote irritably. A man’s literary taste, 
#t may as well be said, is not formed so much by his 
education, or his early life, or his friends, as by his 
chairs. A man without an easy chair would develop 
an austere taste. He would read Bacon, Hume, 
Macaulay. A man with an uncomfortable easy chair 
would read Hazlitt, Carlyle, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Ibsen. A man with a chair which he had moulded to 
all the whims of his body would read Dickens, Lamb, 
Shakespeare, Meredith, Flaubert, Tennyson. No one, 
fortunately, has a finer instinct for comfort than the 
Englishman, and so long as this is so there should be 
no danger of the decline of good books, and poetry, 
and optimism. Only the man who has an easy chair 
can read the right books. If he be uncomfortable, he 
will demand something to counteract the evil influence 
of the chair, and the chances are that his taste will 
suffer. 

It is no small enterprise to go to see a man who 
refuses, on principle, to have an easy chair. He cannot 
be trusted. At any moment he may make a violent 
argumentative attack on something you would rather 
not have molested. He will spare nothing and nobody, 
and it is likely that in his excess of energy he will walk 
about the room, and when he wants to persuade you 
of a point will stand theatrically and fix you with his 
eyes. He will go hastily from subject to subject ; 
he will not linger patiently and affectionately with a 
point, and build from it fragile fancies that must be 
treated gently or they fall. He will enter into no 
partnership. He sees things from a different angle, 
and long intercourse with him is impossible. But it is 
easy to love a man for his chairs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Westminster Abbey, 29 June, 1908. 

Sir,—I must appeal to your sense of fair-play for 
space in which to make a few observations .on the 
article in your last issue entitled “‘ The Anglican Com- 
munion ”’. 

First, I must disclaim your version of my sermon 
in the Abbey on Trinity Sunday. I never asked the 
Lambeth Conference “to commit an act of suicide by 
declaring that episcopacy means nothing”, or even said 
“*that all non-episcopal Churches are just as well off 
Spiritually as is the Anglican Communion”’, still less 
that we should ‘‘recognise the Nonconformist ministers 
as priests”. Episcopacy means much to one who holds 
as I do that it is the best form of Church government. 
To be well governed is in my opinion no inconsiderable 
Spiritual advantage. Since no Christian ministers are 
properly ‘‘ priests” at all, I am not likely to desire to 
impose the name on Nonconformist ministers. How- 
ever, anyone who wishes can purchase a verbatim copy 
of the sermon for threepence, and I may therefore 
dispense myself from any detailed account of it. 

Next, 1 must defend myself against the grave charge 
(unsupported by evidence) of misrepresenting Anglican 
history. You allow, indeed, that ‘‘ some of our seven- 
teenth-century divines showed a hesitation to condemn 
the merely Presbyterian orders of foreign Protestant 
Churches”, but you add that “they thought them 
irregular and only justifiable on the ground that in 
these Churches episcopal ordination was impossible”, 
and ‘‘ also held that as a matter of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline the ministers of these Churches must be re- 
ordained before they might minister in the Church of 
England”. You conclude that ‘it is hardly serious 
to argue from such opinions that the Church of England 
could to-day recognise as priests the great majority of 
Nonconformist ministers”. Let it be observed that the 


argument is not to be tied to the case of Nenconformist 
ministers, but extends to that of all non-episcopalian 
ministers without exception. In point of fact, 1 have 
ever held that in the first place the Church of England 
should approach those historic national Churches of 
Scotland and the Continent, which are (as they were 
commonly described by our earlier divines) her ‘‘sisters”’. 
No doubt the case of the Nonconformist Churches would 
have to be considered in due course, but to place them 
in the forefront is at this juncture impolitic, and mis- 
leading. Our first concern is with principles; the 
application of those principles is a large and difficult 
diplomatic question. On the historical matter, I must 
needs think that you are gravely mistaken. You credit 
the Church of England as a whole with the opinions 
of the Laudian party. Not to trespass unduly on your 
space, I will confine myself to Bishop Hall, one of the 
most representative and most influential of the seven- 
teenth-century bishops. He was indeed put forward 
by Laud as the champion of episcopacy, but his treatise, 
‘** Episcopacy by Divine Right”, was carefully revised 
by the Archbishop, and must be taken rather to represent 
his views than those of the author. That treatise was 
published in 1640; a few years later appeared another 
work from Bishop Hall’s pen, ‘‘ The Peacemaker, layin 
forth the right way of Peace in Matters of Religion”. 
This may be taken to represent the genuine mind of 
the author. Speaking of the divisions between the 
Church of England and the other Reformed Churches, 
he says: 

‘*Blessed be God, there is no difference in any 
essential matter betwixt the Church of England and 
her sisters of the Reformation. We accord in every 
point of Christian doctrine without the least variation: 
their public confessions and ours are sufficient con- 
victions to the world of our full and absolute agree- 
ment. The only difference is in the form of outward 
administration: wherein also we are so far agreed, as 
that we all profess this form not to be essential to the 
being of a church, though much importing the well or 
better being of it, according to our several apprehensions 
thereof: and that we do all retain a reverent and loving 
opinion of each other in our own several ways: not seeing 
any reason why so poor a diversity should work any 
alienation of affection in us one towards another : but, 
withal, nothing hinders, but that we may come yet 
closer to one another, if both may resolve to meet in 
that primitive government, whereby it is meet we should 
both be regulated, universally agreed upon by all an- 
tiquity: wherein all things were ordered and transacted 
by the consent of the presbytery, moderated by one 
constant president thereof.” 

After developing the argument for a modified epis- 
copacy, he concludes : 

‘* But if there must be a difference of judgment in 
these matters of outward policy, why should not our 


hearts be still one? Why should such a diversity be- 


of power to endanger the dissolving of the bond of 
brotherhood? May we have the grace but to follow 
the truth:in love, we shall in these several tracks over- 
take her happily in the end, and find her embracing of 
peace and crowning us with blessedness.” (v.‘‘ Works”, 
ed. Wynter, vol. vi. p. 610.) 

Bishop Hall had had to defend himself strenuously 
for his view, at that time widely disliked in the English 
Church, that the Church of Rome was a true Church ; 
and it is curious that he never mentions the fact of her 
episcopal government as having any bearing on the 
question. The truth is that until the Laudian school 
became dominant, the argument turned on faith and 
morals, not on the form of polity. 

I leave this point with the single observation that it 
is only my desire to avoid excessive length that makes 
me limit myself to Bishop Hall. 

You are mistaken in supposing that reordination of 
non-episcopalian clergy was invariably insisted upon as 
a condition of office in the Church of England. Under 
the Subscription Act of 1571 (13 Eliz. cap. 12) they were 
permitted to preach and even hold benefices. Casaubon, 
and perhaps also Saravia, are famous examples of non- 
episcopalians holding office in the English Church. It 
is the case that not until the fatal Uniformity Act of 
Charles II. was the door absolutely closed against non- 
€ piscopalians, 
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You say that ‘‘loyal” Anglicans ‘‘ must believe the 
historic Episcopate is the Divine basis for the govern- 
ment of the Christian Church”. Give me leave to ask, 
Sir, at what point in the history of the Church of 
England this dogma became cardinal? Was it at the 
start of Elizabeth’s reign when the whole Episcopate 
voted against the Reformation? What proportion of 
the whole Episcopate of Christendom represents the 
Divine ‘basis now? The Anglican minority, or the 
Roman majority? Take a poll of the bishops of the 
world, and where will Anglicanism be? I must respect- 
fully submit that something more than an obiter dictum 
in an article is required to justify a statement which 
appears to ignore the conclusions of historical science, 
to stultify the English Reformation, to disallow the 
teaching of the greatest English divines, and last but 
not least to contradict the official Anglican definition of 
the visible Church. 

Finally, you sum up your view of Anglican policy 
and prospects in this amazing sentence: 

‘* But if the Anglican Communion can reproduce the 
constitution of the Church of the sixth century in divers 
lands and amid divers races, the fact must in the end 
attract to it the sympathies of the Churches of the 
unchanging East.” 

Has it ever occurred to you that ‘‘ the constitution 
of the Church in the sixth century ”’ did not then, in its 
golden age, secure either unity, or orthodoxy, or (unless 
the historians of that time are wholly undeserving of 
credit) decent morals? East and West were in schism 
for no less than thirty-five years (484-519). The rela- 
tions of Justinian and Vigilius are difficult to reconcile 
with any theory of the spiritual independence of the 
Church. Even the most ardent advocate of the Epis- 


copate will hardly make appeal to the pages of Gregory’ 


of Tours, or our own Gildas. Indeed it were hard to 
find a more degraded and miserable epoch of Christian 
history. Not to dwell on this, however, will any con- 
sidering man fail to perceive the fatal weakness of 
an ecclesiastical theory which aspires to satisfy the 
necessities of the twentieth century with the care- 
fully resuscitated system of the sixth? Salvation by 
archeology is an interesting but hardly a promising 
proposition. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. HeENsLey HENsonN. 


|We have pleasure in printing anything from Canon 
Henson, much as his point of view differs from ours. 
Necessarily in a leading article conclusions are given 
without most of the argument on which they are based. 
But we will return to Canon Henson’s letter later on.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE CETINJE TRIAL FOR HIGH TREASON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—During the last few weeks much has been 
written in the European press about the trial for high 
treason in Cetinje. It is curious to note how the English 
press, usually the first to give fair play, has published 
with relish every report attacking Servia and the Servian 
royal family. The chief witness, whose evidence at the 
trial has produced such a sensation, is one George 
Nastich, a Servian of Bosnia. ‘Naturally the Servian 
press is indignant at Nastich’s attempts to implicate 
the Servian Government in the plot, and some details 
of Nastich’s career may be interesting. 

George Nastich, the son of a Mostar (in Herzegovina) 
police official, is one of the many spies employed by 
Austria in Bosnia and Herzegovina against the Servian 
population. In his youth, Nastich had been a student 
in Vienna, but he was expelled from the university for 
theft. In order to make Nastich a hero in the eyes of 
the Servian students, a street row was organised by 
the Austrian spies in Sarajevo (Bosnia). Nastich, with 
several other young Servians, was arrested and thrown 
into prison. Some weeks later, when he came out of 
prison, he was banished from Bosnia, and naturall 
went to Belgrade. In Belgrade he was well received, 
but when -he unfolded his scheme of starting a revolu- 
tion in Bosnia, the Southern Slav Club firmly dissuaded 


him from any such project. He soon came to the end 
of his resources ; work was offered him, but he refused 
to do any, preferring to sponge on his friends, the 
young students of Belgrade. Amongst these students 
were some political refugees from Montenegro, and 
Nastich soon persuaded them to organise a plot against 
the life of Prince Nikola of Montenegro. After leading 
a drunken and dissolute life in Belgrade for more than 
a year, Nastich crossed the Sava and came to Semlin, 
leaving behind him in Belgrade many debts at hotels 
and cafés. Shortly afterwards he made the disclosures 
which led to the discovery of the bombs and the arrest 
of the conspirators. 

Of recent years the Southern Slav movement has 
made enormous progress. By uniting the Balkan Slavs 
this movement aims at keeping the Balkan Peninsula 
for the Balkan peoples, and so resisting the dreaded 
‘*Drang nach Osten”. Austria perceived that this 
movement was getting too strong for her, and so 
evolved the bomb plot against Prince Nikola, with the 
object of estranging the two Servian countries, Servia 
and Montenegro, and of compromising the Southern 
Slav movement at the very outset. In a letter I recently 
received from Belgrade, a friend says: ‘‘ The entire 
Southern Slav press judges this affair as the work of 
Austria, the greatest enemy of the Servian peoples 
of the Southern Slav idea. As long as Austria exists 
she will compromise us in the eyes of the world and 
will represent us as a wild and uncultured race.” 


STEEVENS v. KEIR HARDIE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Just now, when it seems as though the ‘‘ man 
in the street” was beginning to realise that there is a 
country called India to be numbered among others 
under King Edward VII.’s rule, I would like to recall 
to the public mind that also there was once a man 
named G. W. Steevens who wrote a book called ‘‘ In 
India ”"—which for clearness of vision and grasp of 
existent facts in India has so far never been equalled. 

Why do not Messrs. Blackwood and Sons rise to 
the occasion and publish at once, in cheap form, a 
railway-bookstall edition of this enlightening book on 
India? So at least instead of the Keir Hardie-isms 
poured into their ears, seemingly unchecked, un- 
answered by those in authority, the average Briton 
could read the truth and might mark and digest it. 
To the English man or woman at home, who after such 
a reading yet remained ignorant of, or unmoved by, tbe 
knowledge acquired of our great Imperial possession, 
might well be applied the words, ‘if they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead” ; and to them an India 
governed by Babus or by Englishmen will be one and 
the same thing—a matter of indifference. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANGLO-INDIAN. 


LIBERALS AND REWARDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—Obviously the Government has found some use 
for that antiquated and tyrannical assembly the House 
of Lords, which, if it can neither be reformed nor 
abolished, may yet serve as a home of rest for their 
worn-out veterans, their failures, and the largest under- 
writers of their party. Some enterprising individual 
has calculated to a nicety the exact number of days and 
hours it takes a Liberal Government to create a new 
Peer, but though the writer does not pretend to be an 
adept at abstruse statistics, he, like the man in the 
Street, is capable of simple arithmetic, and is at a loss 
to see how by making continual additions you will end 
by subtracting the whole. Assuredly some new records 
must be manufactured for the party gramophones ; 
** Down with the Lords” is a cry likely to produce 
more derision than diversion in the future. No one is 


in the least surprised at the unusually long list of 
birthday honours ; two years of a Liberal Administra- 
tion has led us to expect these things, for it is precisely 
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those who take it as their motto that ‘‘ virtue is its own 
reward” who are the most strenuous in their efforts to 
obtain some more tangible recognition of their virtue, 
and the recent ‘‘ Gazette " shows how successful those 
efforts have been. Whether the frequent recompensing 
of Unionist deserters is calculated to breed loyalty and 
good feeling in the ranks of the Liberal party is for 
their wirepullers to decide, though it appears a some- 
what dangerous precedent, which if persisted in must 
lead to widespread discontent. That Mr. Whiteley 
was to be raised to the peerage was a foregone con- 
clusion, and it was only a question as to the exact 
moment when the public would be informed the health 
of another Minister had suddenly become seriously im- 

aired, involving his immediate retirement from office. 

he feeble constitution of those Ministers who have been 
voted failures and of whom their party is heartily sick 
is really becoming pitiable. To the casual observer a 
few extra dozen peers, baronets, and knights may seem 
a very small matter, but underlying this there is a 
deeper question. The mass of the people are far better 
educated and take a much more intelligent view of 
politics and political life than formerly, and they are 
beginning to realise that perhaps after all there is some- 
thing to be made out of the game. The elector is quite 
able to see that beneath all the anxiety about his 
interests, which assume so exaggerated an importance 
during an election, the candidate is too often on the 
make for himself, and that the only interests he really 
has at heart are his own. There is no one who would 
deny the just reward and honour to those who have 
faithfully served their country or party; but unless 
something is done to put down the wholesale jobbing 
and buying of positions and titles we can no longer 
deceive ourselves that we retain that political purity of 
which we are so justly proud, for the whole standard 
of our public life is being lowered, not only in the eyes 
of the nation but of the world at large. 

Ex-M.P. 


ALLEGED ANTAGONISM OF SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Folkestone. 


Sir,—The eternal discussion on the subject of the 
antagonism of science and religion seems to have blazed 
up again in the person of that eminent disputant, Mr. 
Balfour. But is not the whole thing in a nutshell? If 
science be science at all it must be founded on the 
co-ordination of actual facts and the correct deductions 
to be drawn from the evidence they afford. Philosophy 
is only the development of science, carried to a wider 
field and applied to every condition of nature and human 
nature. 

Similarly religion to be religion at all must be essen- 
tially true in whatever form it is presented. It is no 
more allowable to admit error in religion than it is in 
science or philosophy. Now how can three principles 
in their very nature founded on absolute truth and 
irreconcilable with error not agree with each other? And 
if men cannot see this is it not because they are in 
error as to the conception of one of them ? 

For three years I was sitting almost side by side with 
Herbert Spencer and not unfrequently discussed, I will 
not say argued, these subjects with him. He railed at 
Christianity, but I argued: ‘‘ This jargon of creeds and 
dogmas is not what Christ taught, nor what He would 
acknowledge. The religion He taught He would now 
and again express with masterly brevity in a single 
sentence, as Napoleon dealt with the art of war. The 
true evidence of Christianity does not rest upon miracles 
which may be denied but cannot be proved, but upon 
that which can be proved and cannot be denied. Its 
lofty and yet practical ideal, its adaptation to the needs 
and demands of humanity, its breadth, its comprehen- 
Siveness and its purity, all these signs prove it comes 
from above, for human nature itself could not have 
risen to it.” To all this he would nod an assent 
in his quiet pleasing manner as if he would say 
with Festus, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian”, for he was a charming companicn with 


those who understood him. I would say now and 
then: ‘‘You are an agnostic, I know; that is to 
say you admit the Supreme Power, but say you 
cannot define it. But suppose you approach the subject 
as you would approach any other subject, logically 
and ready to accept the truth in whatever form it 
presents itself, clearing it of everything inconsistent 
with its essential principles. Now there are three 
attributes of the Supreme Power, which no one will 
refuse to admit. It must be omnipresent throughout 
every portion of the universe however vast. It must 
be eternal in its existence, never beginning, never 
ending. It must be absolutely true, just and accurate 
in all its operations, directing and controlling at once 
the most gigantic operations of nature and the most 
minute incidents of daily life. Consider a condition of 
things consistent with these undoubted attributes and 
you will reduce the possibility of error to such narrow 
limits that you cannot be far wrong in the conclusions 
you form. These conclusions may seem extraordinary, 
but that does not prove that they are untrue.” Spencer 
nodded assent to these propositions ; whether he really 
adopted them I do not know. 

The subject might be pursued very much farther, for 
the field of speculation widens as you advance, step 
by step ; but my letter is already too long, for which 
I ought to apologise, but I hope you will think it 
justified by the importance and interest of the subject 
it deals with. 

_ Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. B. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Central Library, Cardiff, 29 June, 1908. 


Sir,—In the current issue of the SarurpAay REVIEW 
is a note on the speech made by Mr. Balfour at the 
London Library. The writer goes out of his way to 
repeat the worn-out cry about Free Libraries and the 
circulation of fiction. The note says ‘‘It is doubtful 
whether our free libraries, for instance, do not misspend 
thousands every year on quite worthless modern fic- 
tion”. ‘‘It is doubtful” says the note, in a way which 
implies that there is no doubt. I wonder whether the 
writer has any first-hand knowledge on the point ? 

For a long time journalists have been writing in this 
disparaging way of public libraries, but I am glad to 
say that the long-continued misrepresentation of these 
valuable institutions is decreasing as the work they do 
becomes better known. 

If the writer of the note, or anyone else, cares to 
investigate the work of a public library, I shall be happy 
to enable him to do it in a practical way for a day, a 
week, orlonger. I am quite sure of the result. It will 
be found that only a very small proportion of a library’s 
funds are spent on novels at all, and that ‘‘ worthless 
modern fiction” receives infinitesimal support, while 
the great masterpieces are kept continually to the front, 
and gy, replaced with fresh copies as they become 
worn out. The public libraries do more at the present 
time to bring before the public the best and greatest of 
our literature than any other agency. As for the lament 
of the pessimistic publisher anent the sale for really good 
books, I know that if it were not for the copies taken 
by public libraries a great many books which are genuine 
contributions to the world’s store of knowledge would 
fail to appear at all. 

I trust that the writer of the note will not quote in 
reply to this letter a series of figures culled from the 
annual report of some public library to show the pre- 

onderance of fiction in the books circulated. The point 
is, Do the public libraries misspend thousands every 
year on quite worthless fiction? I say they do not. 
The taste, or want of taste, of the great public is not a 
thing which can be controlled. It may be led to some 
extent. One of the chief factors at work in leading it 
is the practice followed by nearly every library com- 


mittee in the kingdom of carefully selecting the books. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Joun 
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REVIEWS. 


A WINCHESTER MAN. 


“George Ridding, Schoolmaster and Bishop.’ By his 
Wife, Lady Laura Ridding. London: Arnold. 1908. 
15s. net. 


I’ anyone thinks that the life of a schoolmaster and 
bishop must be a dull book, this volume will refute 
him. It is the life of a pioneer in education and in the 

biems of a new diocese, of a man of commanding 
personality, many-sided versatility, and extraordinary 
courage. Holding firmly through his life to’ the vital 

inciples with which that life started, he carried them 
with him into two great spheres of work, applied them 
to the changing conditions of his career, and allowed 
them to develop in response to the movements of the 
nineteenth century and the progress of its ideas. His 
pupils used to smile at the phrase they had learnt to 
love, ‘‘to feel a feeling”; that phrase and his own 
motto ‘‘ Let us be real” were the two sides of the pur- 
pose of his life : to carry out his work without pedantry, 
red tape or sham in accordance with ideas which were 
true and instinct with life. The Notts working man 
who said at his funeral ‘‘We’ve lost our Bishop. 
We have thought a main deal of him”, only summed 
up the verdict passed by all those who came into con- 
tact with him during life, whether at Oxford, or Win- 
chester, or Southwell. Born a Wykehamist, a scholar 
of the college, its second master and its headmaster, 
his earlier life appeals, no doubt, most strongly to 
those who are connected with Winchester’s city and 
college, and no one can realise completely the surprise 
felt when such ‘an origin and such an upbringing pro- 
duced the fearless reformer, the man who was equally 
courageous to destroy and to construct. It is not 
merely that he spent his time and money to carry out 
ideas in the face of superstitious prejudice ; but that he 
was able to win the gratitude and the reverence of 
the very persons who had opposed his changes 
when they came to realise the meaning of his reforms. 

“‘I said Ridding was going to ruin the school; now 
i say he is our Second Founder.” Lady Laura 
Ridding has managed to collect materials to place 
Before the reader the history of the school and its 
condition when Ridding became headmaster, and thus 
to bring the story up to the time when, in 1876, she 

hetself became, by her marriage, a sharer in all his 
plans, schemes, and hopes. But in spite of all this 
diligent work, scrupulous accuracy, and affectionate 
piety, there remains something elusive, something 
magical, about this great schoolmaster which cannot 

quite be caught from the printed page. Generation 
after generation of boys used to try to imitate his 
characteristic expressions, or to catch the well-known 
changes of feature from ‘‘crow” to ‘‘ eagle duck” ; 
but they never could quite succeed ; and so here one 
feels that, when the last sermon at Winchester was 
heard, or is read, and the schoolmaster has. become 
the bishop, the puzzling personality cannot be caught 
and directed and labelled, but can only be under- 
stood (and then sometimes imperfectly) by personal 
contact and experiences which are to the boy often 

awe-inspiring. 

But when we turn to Part III. (1884-1904), to the 
more public career, though the man is the same, the 
character becomes less puzzling, the traits are more 
clearly marked, and the picture, which in the earlier 
part of the book is at times inevitably sketchy, is drawn 
in stronger and more definite lines. Lady Laura 

Ridding from the first could say of the life and problems 

of the Southwell Diocese ‘‘ quorum pars magna fui”. She 
traced the beginning of the schemes, the difficulties to 
be got over, the encouraging success. To weld together 

‘two counties with a central administration and har- 
monious but separate institutions, to build up a system 

of church patronage and corporate cathedral life with 
little or no support from the dioceses who had benefited 
by the creation of the new bishopric ; to understand, to 
come into contact with, to stimulate the neglected 
country hills and valleys, as well as such teeming 
centres of population as Derby and Nottingham ; to 

spend enormous sums to start and equip the endless 


varieties of diocesan organisation—this. was the task 
which the Bishop set himself. How he succeeded by 
generosity, by sympathy, by sternness and by courage, 
is told here by one who felt with him and worked with 
him throughout the long labour of twenty years. 

If the list of publications given in the bibliography 
is studied, it shows the various interests to which 
Dr. Ridding was open ; and in the concluding chapter, 
contributed by the recently appointed Bishop of Bom- 
bay, an attempt is made to describe the develop- 
ment of ‘‘mind and thought” which was going on, 
while these practical activities as college tutor, school- 
master and bishop filled up his working days. In 
breadth of view, in fearless outlook on the future, 
and healthy optimism in the presence of every sort of 
depression and difficulty, Dr. Ridding was more than 
in the very van amongst leaders: he was able to 
communicate his spirit to his pupils, his boys at Win- 
chester, and to ‘‘the classes and the masses” of 
his diocese. By a fortunate juncture of events the 
peculiarities which were noticeable in his earlier days 
fell away from him ; his writing and speaking became 
simpler and plainer to the ordinary man and woman ; 
the mingled strength and sweetness of a nature, very 
reserved in youth and middle age, seemed to break forth 
in all directions as the call came to him to minister to 
all classes and conditions. This will be readily seen 
by comparing the interesting series of portraits at 
different stages of his career, or by contrasting the 
two views presented of the man (p. 45 and p. 317). 
If in some of his charges occur sentences in which the 
thought seems rather too complex or compressed for 
the words which are to convey it, his published sermons 
are direct, forcible and original: if in his teaching 
many utterances had a cryptic sound for the boy who 
was unfamiliar with the manner of his teacher, those 
who strove to understand carried away with them from 
his lessons a sense of life and power; they learnt at 
least to admire his instinctive grasp of Greek and 
Latin ideas, even if they failed sometimes to imitate 
it themselves. Lady Laura Ridding gives many 
sentences written or spoken by the Bishop, remark- 
able for their penetration, their encouraging ring, their 
spiritual force ; but those who knew him at Winchester 
or at Southwell will love rather to think of him with 
gratitude for what he did and veneration for what he 
was, 


THE WAR FOR THE HOLY PLACES. 


‘‘ The Crusaders in the East: A Brief History of the Wars 
of Islam with the Latins in Syria during the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries.” By W. B. Stevenson. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1907. 7s. 6d 
net. 


HEN Lord Acton said that the modern historian’s 
difficulty is glut not dearth of material, he might 

well have been thinking of the crusades. A glance at 
the monumental “ Recueil des historiens des Croisades ” 
will show in a moment the embarras de richesse. It 
was the first movement of the concert of Europe. Every 
one of the great Powers was involved in it, and as each 
had its own correspondent at the front, it is possible— 
and this good fortune is rare in medizval history—to 
compare many different points of view. First of all 
there is the western—the only point of view from which 
we usually judge the East. With Fulcher of Chartres, 
Raymond de Agiles, Villehardouin, Joinville and a 
score of others there is no lack of good material. But 
this is only one side of the picture. For if the crusades 
were a great chapter in the history of the West, they 
were scarcely less important in the history of the East. 
Their history, then, if it is to be complete, needs two 
further chapters ; the first from the point of view of the 
nearer East, of Anna Comnena and the Greek Empire ; 
this has yet to be written. The second from the point 
of view of the further East, of the Moslems and the 
Latin Syrians. This Mr. Stevenson now gives us in 
his essay on ‘‘ The Crusaders in the East”. Here is 


therefore a real addition to the history of the crusades. 
es in Mr. Stevenson’s 
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picture are brought into focus. The East often ex- 
plains the West. The rise and fall of the Moslem 
emirs in Aleppo, or Damascus, or Mosul, for example, 
has a marked effect on the success or failure of the 
western arms. There is this further advantage. The 
study of the eastern point of view helps to correct the 
mistaken idea of the crusades as nothing more than a 
number of detached expeditions from Europe. The 
ordinary text-book picks out the most important, 
tickets them with a particular number and date, and 
ignores the fact that for two centuries the struggle 
between East and West was continuous. Whether 
reinforcements arrived from Europe or not, the Holy 
War went on. The less-known struggles of the 
Latin Syrians were just as much a phase of the 
crusades as the better-known expeditions that periodi- 
cally started from Europe. By concentrating his 
attention on the East Mr. Stevenson brings out the 
cardinal fact that the war was continuous. 

There is yet a third gain. Mr. Stevenson has 
principally drawn on the eastern historians. There is 
so much western material that these easterns are apt 
to be neglected. Quite apart from their value as con- 
temporary history, they deserve better treatment. To 
read an Arabic history sounds a very formidable 
undertaking. But anyone who will make the experi- 
ment with writers like Beha Eddin, Ibn el-athir, Imad 
Eddin or Kemal Eddin—they are all translated into 
French—will find how mistaken were his original ideas 
on the subject. He will start by imagining that they 
are written in an unintelligibly florid style, but he will 
soon find that this is the exception rather than the rule, 
and that for the most part they are straightforward and 
full of life. Thanks to a Benedictine monk they are 
easily accessible. For it was a certain Dom Berthereau 
of the Congregation of S. Maur who first collected the 
oriental manuscripts of the crusades in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi. His magnum opus was on the point of pub- 
lication when the Revolution of ’89 scattered his com- 
munity. Dom Berthereau died in poverty ; but in 1801 
his manuscripts were discovered and transferred to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, where they have since formed 
the nucleus of the oriental volumes in the ‘‘ Recueil 
des historiens des Croisades”. The monk who died 
unknown and in poverty deserves no small measure of 
gratitude as the pioneer in this field of research. 

Now if there is one point that stands out prominent 
in these eastern chronicles, it is that religion was just 
as much the motive power of the eastern arms as of 
the western. It is quite incorrect to imagine that all 
the religious enthusiasm was on one side. Take, for 
example, Beha Eddin’s life of Saladin. Beha Eddin 
was Saladin’s private secretary, and if his biography 
is sincere—there is no reason to suppose that it is not— 
his master was a man of great charm of character, but, 
what is far more important in the secretary’s eyes, 
rigorous in his observance of the Koran and ‘“‘a hater 
of philosophers, heretics, materialists and all adver- 
saries of orthodox religion”. Saladin’s religious en- 
thusiasm is typical. From the western point of view 
the war was a crusade ; but to the eastern it was no 
less a holy war, a Jihad. If the Moslem was an 
infidel in the eyes of the Christian, the Christian was 
just as much an infidel in the eyes of the Moslem. 
To both alike Jerusalem was the Holy City. To the 
crusader it was the scene of the Crucifixion. To the 
Moslem, in the words of another eastern historian, it 
was the “‘ Holy City where stood the throne of Solo- 
mon and the Temple of David, the object of pilgrimage, 
and the place of prayer where the Prophet ascended to 
Heaven, and where men will be gathered on the day 
of resurrection”. Both armies could have chanted 
‘* Vexilla regis prodeunt”, and if the mystery of the 
True Cross and relics innumerable shone only over the 
crusaders, the Moslems had their traditions, their 
feasts and fasts that they held in the strictest reverence. 
The more in fact one reads of writers like Beha Eddin 
or Ibn el-athir, the more one is struck by the similarity 
of the conditions in both camps. To eastern and 
wes ¢rn religion was the motive power of the struggle. 
As ‘ime went on, it was of course inevitable that other 
interests should be entangled with it, and the impass- 


_ able gulf between infidel and believer gradually bridged. 


It was not long before the Latin Syrians entered into 


treaties with the neighbouring emirs. Even Richard I, 
of England knighted Saladin’s son, and offered to 
marry his sister to Saladin’s brother. But in spite of 
frequent backslidings, religious sentiment was at the 
back of the Moslem’s mind no less than the Christian’s, 

Then, again, if the motives of East and West were 
similar, their difficulties were much the same. Neither 
was united. Rivalry and jealousy lost the Christians 
many golden opportunities. What with the quarrels 
of Church and State, what with the particularist aims 
of the Latin Syrian settlements, and their collective 
jealousy of each band of new immigrants from Europe, 
with Greek emperors, Armenian princes, Venice and 
Genoa all eager to fish in the troubled waters, the 
wonder is that any progress whatever was made with 
the Holy War. Mr. Stevenson shows us that there 
were conflicting counsels and divergent interests 
amongst the Moslems as well. The Bagdad Caliph 
had a rival at Cairo. Each city of importance had its 
own emir, and was as often at war with its neighbours 
as with the Christians. Saladin was forced to devote 
the first thirteen years of his sultanate to subduing his 
rivals before he could turn his attention to the war for 
the Holy Places. But the Moslems possessed two ines- 
timable advantages over the Christians. The Christians 
lacked men, and great leaders. The Moslems lacked 
neither. The fortunes of the Cross were too closely 
entangled in the web of European politics. Ata critical 
moment some political question stopped the flow of 
reinforcements, and the Latin Syrians, leaderless and 
disunited, were left as men fighting with destiny. The 
Moslems on the other hand had the swarms of the east 
to fall back on, and in Zanki, Nureddin, Saladin and 
Baibars they produced a succession of great leaders, 
strong enough to unite their forces and able enough to 
lead them to victory. 

All this is carefully described in Mr. Stevenson’s book, 
It is not easy reading. The nature of the struggle makes 
its description complicated. With four Latin States and 
as many emirates it is difficult to keep the thread of the 
story. When once the Moslems are concentrated under 
a single leader, it is-of course easier to follow. At the 
same time it is a pity that Mr. Stevenson has not more 
often allowed himself to brighten what must be difficult 
reading by more quotations from the eastern chroniclers. 
The few he does give, in the account of the battle of 
Hattin for instance, are so vivid that they make one 
wish for more. This is however only a minor point, 
and does not materially lessen the value of a sound 
piece of work. 


GERMAN HUMOUR. 


“Richard Wagner in der Karikatur.” Von Ernst 
Kreowski und Edward Fuchs. Berlin: B. Behr’s 
Verlag. 1907. 10s. net. 


“ERMAN humour, like every form of German art 
with the saving exception of music, is, to the 
English mind, a thing heavy, ponderous, and of little 
meaning. German caricatures have no place in the 
history of European art: the Germans have had no 
Goya, no Daumier, no Rowlandson. They are so serious 
in their jokes that only by some unnatural exaggeration 
can they convey a sense of the meaning of them. To 
be emphatic is their only aim, and a German caricature, 
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fone with sober care, comes round, oddly enough, to 
the artless outlines of Spanish comic papers: both are 
crude and inartistic, each in its own way. Again, we 
have had in Rowlandson a supreme master in the art 
of caricature, and art, in him, was often on the verge of 
vulgarity. Compare his wildest exaggerations, his long 
moses, his bloated bodies, his terrible intensity of 
physical criticism, with the deformed lines, the heavy 
blots of unsensitive drawing, with which the German 
caricaturist is content. How is it that all German art 
(the Stuck, the Klinger of the moment) should be buried 
under a weight of would-be meaning, would-be impres- 
Siveness, would-be emphasis? It was to his country- 
men, but vainly, that Heine said: ‘‘ Above all, no 
emphasis!’’ German art is made up of emphasis ; even 
its music, in Richard Strauss, has come to the same 
point of extravagant and irrelevant noise, meant to have 
some meaning outside music. And so it is with no 
surprise if we turn over this book of Wagner caricatures 
seeking vainly for some beautiful line, some taste in 
travesty. 

The cruellest of the caricatures in this book is one of 
Siegfried Wagner ; the likeness is preposterously close ; 
but so crude, so inartistically exaggerated is the design, 
that the eyes can get no pleasure out of it. Here and 
there, but rarely, is one able to laugh at some pose or 
situation which it requires no fine draughtsman to have 
made amusing. What effort, what straining beyond 
the point, what complete forgetfulness that a good 
caricature must, if it is to exist, have some touch of 
beauty! With what relief does one come on a 
‘* Tristan ” or an ‘‘ Isolde” of Beardsley, where the line 
is positively witty, and the intention is only seen 
through the medium of the line. Even ‘‘The Wag- 
nerians”, one of the worst of Beardsley’s drawings, 
almost German in its travesty of German art, has an 
irony in its gross white and black patches of fat bare 
shoulders and curled and hanging coiffures. 

Here and there, in turning over the pages, one 
comes on a design in which the lines have suddenly 
become lithe, delicate, expressive, as in the beautiful 
representation of a Berlioz, tall and lean and crowned 
-with a wild panache, carrying a baby “ Troyen ” in his 
arms, with the inscription: ‘‘ Der Tannhauser méchte 
gern seinen kleinen Bruder (die Trojaner) sehen, den der 
Vater (Berlioz) liebvoll im Arme halt”. Here, at last, 
is what one has been looking for; but, alas! it is not 
German, but Cham, Charivari, Paris, 1863. Turn another 

age, and here is a lovely little drawing, alert, elegant, 
just touched with sly humour, nothing but a mother 
listening to her little daughter playing Tannhauser, 
but how pleasant and brilliant! Here again there is 
‘the same label: Cham, Charivari, Paris, 1861. 

What is it, in the German mind, that has excluded 
the lighter, more attractive qualities of the intelligence, 
‘and above all that tact which is carried to the point of 
genius in both French and English draughtsmen? Is 
it the national earnestness, which can only laugh at 
itself with an uneasy effort? The only two great wits 
who have been born in Germany were Heine (who was 
a Jew) and Nietzsche (who was a Pole); both learnt 
their method from French models. And now, in the 
attempt to compete with other nations in an art which 
requires some Latin or Norman impulse in the blood, 
the Germans are summoning all their Teutonic forces 
in the useless endeavour to go beyond their own 
frontiers. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR’S ART. 
** Kitty Tailleur.” By May Sinclair. London: Constable. 
1908. 6s. 


1* seems almost unkind to describe ‘‘ Kitty Tailleur” 

as an episode, seeing it was likewise a woman’s life, 
but an episode it is as Miss Sinclair has very skilfully 
and wisely designed to treat it. She has given all that 
we require to know, and given it with almost the exact 
economy of material which such work demands if it is 
to acquire significance. The attitude towards her of the 
world in which Kitty did not move might have been 
more tersely expressed, and some more space have been 
expended on the baffling elements in the woman herself, 
but from the moment that the scene is set for the crisis 


the working out could scarcely have been improved. 
There is a vague deftness in the drawing of Kitty which 
is just what the subject requires ; it is difficult definitely 
to affirm at any point that we understand her, but we 
never misunderstand her, we never feel that her 
delineator has been at fault. Yet hers must have been 
a puzzling type to treat with so much reticence, and 
sometimes the reticence lies a little obscuringly over the 
effect. For instance, where Kitty accuses herself of un- 
lawful advances towards the man she loves, we missed 
her meaning as completely as he did, though unhampered 
by his innocence and affection. But the reticence is 
delightful ; we forgive it our losses for the sake of the 
gain, and we admire the author’s determination to offer 
no concessions to stupidity. ‘‘ Kitty’s face was a thing 
both delicate and crude. When she was gay it showed 
a blurred edge, a fineness in peril. When she was sad 
it wore the fixed look of artificial maturity. It was like 
a young bud opened by inquisitive fingers and forced to 
be a flower.” That isa fine piece of portraiture, seen 
to be the finer as one appreciates how far it has to go. 
Of those first inquisitive fingers we have no more than 
ahint. We have even less than a hint of the many that 
followed them. ‘‘ There were others; ever so many 
others. I’m—that sort”, explains Kitty, magnificently, 
to the man she loves. Yet five years of the fingering 
have left so few traces. The bud has indeed been 
forced into a flower, but not beyond the power of love’s 
composing again into a bud. One takes the author’s 
word for it; yet one wants very much to see what there 
was not in the process ; what left Kitty prepared to lure 
Robert Lucy into her net, and yet able, after but ten 
days of knowing him, to make for his sake the sublime 
sacrifice not of herself alone but of his love-for her. 
It would be impossible to read the scene in which she 
makes it—a piece of most delicate and flawless work- 
manship—and doubt Miss Sinclair’s knowledge of every 
fibre of the mechanism. Such art can only be achieved 
by unfaltering divination, and in the art of the second 
portion of the story, slight as it may seem to any unable 
to realise from what it has been distilled, there is scarcely 
a touch which is not vivid with meaning. Its tragic 
ending is perhaps of a piece with that art; such a tale 
has almost a prescriptive right to the glooms of death 
behind it. Yet might not our conception of drama rise 
superior to that old Pagan drawing of the curtain ? 
Should not the tragic splendour of life as a sacrifice be 
as satisfying artistically as the tragic squalor of death, 
and the price paid by such a man for such a woman be 
something more than a repudiation of his right to cast 
a stone at her, or even than his kindly intention to 
devise for her dull propriety as a future ? . 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Trance.” By Rachel Swete Macnamara. London: 
Blackwood. 1908. 6s, 


If this be Miss Macnamara’s first novel it promises 
well. It appears to suffer from a kind of incertitude 
on the part of the author as to whether she should 
write a delicate, fanciful romance, or a story with 
something of the element of sensationalism. She 
has chosen to combine the two and they do not weld 
nicely ; the portions dealing with the relations of 
‘the Ragged Man” and ‘‘the Wood Nymph” and 
those concerning the twenty-years trance of Aline 
Chandos will appeal to readers of widely different 
tastes. Connexion between these two parts is afforded 
by Felicity Chandos, who is loved by ‘‘ the Ragged 
Man” while she loves her cousin Outram Chandos, 
but for our part we cannot help wishing that Miss 
Macnamara had not kept to what was apparently her 
first intention of an idyllic romance. The introduc- 
tion of Felix Mar to Felicity is admirably described, 
though we find it difficult to believe that a girl of 
eighteen who had kept her verse-writing a secret from 
friends and family would thrust a book of her MS, 
on a stranger who happened to invade her retreat. 
We accept the episode in the spirit of romance, and 
become disappointed when Felicity ceases to write 
poetry and when a promise to stay with her cousins 
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great age and unequalled value. 


ALEX. FERGUSON & CO.’S 
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“Liqueur Spécialité” 
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For Export out of Bond 2i/- per dozen 
Free on Board Export Ship. 


[7 The whole Stock of this Whisky and 
Sole Rights of the Brand acquired 
Mm 6by, and all Orders to be sent to 
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BROTHERS, 
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E.G. 
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EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and 
it is certain that that aspiration is fulfilled time 
and again by those who have found the method 
best suited to their means, their knowledge, 
their opportunities, and their temperaments. 

Some investors like to be constantly active 
and watchful, while others are more passive, or — 
have not the opportunity to be nimble; some 
prefer to pay in full for their Stock if they 
have the eapital, while others would not if they 
eould, and others yet again have not the neces- 
sary knowledge. 


A book might be written on the subject of all 
the little variations and their influences on suc- 
cessful investment, but here we need not do more 
than touch lightly on the subject. We can only 
say that everyone—with means either large or 
small, knowledge great or little, opportunities 
many or few—can find a methed nowadays by 
which he (or she) can successfully enter into 
Stock Exchange Investments. 


The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (which 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive 
booklet, with Finance weekly for six months 
free of charge, to every applicant mentioning 
the Saturday Review, and will afford full and ~ 
simple explanation, with suggestions as to the ~ 
best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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“until Aline wakes” leads to the sacrifice of the best 
‘twenty years of her life. The story is well written. 


“The Sealed Message” By Fergus Hume. London: 
Digby, Long. 1908. 6s. 


Granted that an unscrupulous guardian could keep in 


‘the strictest seclusion a ward whom he had brought to | 


England as a small child, persuading her that it was 
the custom of the country for maidens to see no strangers 
until they came of age, and taking care that she should 
not learn to read or write, we submit that he could only 
defeat his own ends, and bring serious trouble on him- 
self, by pretending to the neighbourhood that the 

risoner was a violent maniac. However, Mr. Fergus 

ume has on these flimsy foundations built up a story 
which is far more exciting than any of the other suc- 
cessors of the famous ‘‘ Hansom Cab”, which enthralled 
our immature minds a good many years ago. Two genial 
young bounders (whom the author evidently considers 
‘typical gentlemen of the present day), fishing in Devon, 
‘hook up a mysterious cylinder which encloses a phono- 
graph record, and this record turns out to be an appeal 
from a distressed damsel. Their response to the appeal 
naturally involves them in a web of mystery and crime. 
The idea strikes us as good, for it is by no means 
obvious how a person who cannot read or write, and is 
never allowed to see a stranger. can communicate with 
the outer world. Obviously in future wicked guardians 
‘will know better than to allow their victims access to 
‘scientific toys. But in the meantime Mr. Hume's 
heroine is free and happily married. 


“* The People Downstairs.” By Eva Lathbury. London: 
Rivers. 1908. 6s. 

Some preliminary verses, in the course of which 
“* law” is made to rhyme with ‘‘ door”’, indicate that 
the true romance is to be sought in the round of honest 
if pedestrian living. Upstairs stands for pene), down- 
stairs for prose. After some perilous flights, due to 
the headiness and vanity of a couple of badly brought- 
up girls, the characters alight on safer levels. A 
certain monotony is achieved by the author imagining 
~a brace of fanciful wives and a brace of common- 

lace husbands. Yet the latter epithet is too hastily 

stowed ; for the patience with which these excellent 
fellows listen to the long and egotistical harangues of 
‘their wives is something quite unusual. In reality 
»there can be few people who have time or inclination 
*to.run on in so tedious a fashion, fewer still who will 
«stop to hear them out. The trail of wordy introspec- 
‘tion is over this book, as is the case with so: many 
contemporary novels written by women. What plot 
it has is slight, and of an unpleasant flavour. Miss 
|Lathbury has, however, discarded much of the obscurity 
‘which made her first novel top-heavy ; and that is 
- something gained. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Daughter of Louis XVI. By G. Lenotre. London: Lane. 


1908. 10s. 6d. net. 
On 1 August 1793 Marie Antoinette was taken from the 
Temple to execution. In the same building, sharers of her 
imprisonment, were Mme. Elisabeth, the sister of Louis XVI., 


.and Marie-Thérése Charlotte de France, the daughter of 


_ Louis XVI. who is the subject of this book. Aunt and niece 
on the night of 9 May 1794 were aroused by a group of men 
of.the Revolutionary Tribunal. Mme. Elisabeth was taken to 
‘the Conciergerie, where for the first time she learned Marie 
Antoinette’s fate. The young Princess was ignorant, too, 
of her mother’s fate. The next day Mme. Elisabeth was 
guillotined. “The child thus left alone was then fifteen years 
and five months old. More than a year before she had seen 
her father set out for the scaffold ; one night in July of the 
same year they had taken away her brother; yet again a 
month later they had bereft her of her mother, whom she 
believed to be still alive in some other prison cell, perhaps 
-in the Temple itself; and now at length she was deprived of 
cher last companion, the only creature with whom she had been 
able to speak for nearly ten months past.” She escaped the 
.guillotine ; and the Directory and Austria negotiated for the 
alelivery of the Princess to Austria in exchange for certain 
citizens of the Republic. All this tragic story is dramatically 
told, much of it being contained in the journal of the Princess 
herself. After her settlement in Austria, where she was in effect 
kept in captivity, the interest turns on the Emigrés there and 
the plans of the Emperor for her iage with an Archduke 
-and the recovery of her property in France. When these 


| failed the Princess joined her uncle, who, as Louis XVIII, 


kept his Court in Mitauin Courland. She subsequently married 
her cousin, the Duc d’Angouléme, and became Dauphine of 
France. When the King re-entered Paris it was she only who 
was remembered of the royal family of France. Perhaps they 
also remembered Napoleon’s saying that she was “ the only 
man in the family ”. It was to her that all who had suffered for 
the Royalist cause looked for recognition and assistance ; but 
“everything which recalled the days of the Revolution filled 
her with horror”, and they were chilled and alienated. To 
them the “ingratitude of princes” seemed again illustrated. 
With her marriage the story of the book ends. She went again 
into exile in 1830, and she died in 1851. Those who are 
fascinated—may we not say as Shakespeare was?—with the 
tragedies of royal houses are under obligation to M. Lenotre, 
the writer, and Mr. J. Lewis May, his translator. 


‘Memories of London in the 'Forties.” By David Masson. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Masson, the daughter of Professor Masson, has 
arranged for publication these four sketches written by her 
father of his London experiences while he was resident in 
London. They are an account of his friendship with the 
Carlyles ; reminiscences of London life under the title “ Down 
Street, Piccadilly ”, when he first made its acquaintance as a 
young man; recollections of Mazzini; and an account of a 
club to which he belonged called “A London Club”. The 
only complaint one can make of these pleasant gossipy sketches 
is that they are too slight, and that one would gladly read 
more of the persons Masson met and the London he recalls 
as he knew it stxty years ago. The “Carlyle” and “A London 
Club” are the most intimately personal, and we have interest- 
ing glimpses of Carlyle in a much more favourable light 
than Froude deigned to give, and of Jerrold, Thackeray 
and Dickens as fellow club-members. A conversation with 
Thackeray on Irishmen and Scotsmen led Thackeray to say 
that he could never do more than “describe ” a Scotsman ; he 
could not “invent” one, whereas he was perfectly confident 
of himself about Irishmen. He gave a delightful account of 
one, a dear fellow, who palmed off an already published article 
on him for “ Fraser’s” and made him laugh at the thing as 
a good practical joke. Masson capped Thackeray’s mot, that 
no Irishman however low was ever without some dependent 
Irishman lower still, with this, that no Scotsman however 
high lacked some Scotsman higher still on whom he could 
depend for backing. Masson might have illustrated his point 
by the story he tells of Carlyle, who said to him abruptly at 
the end of one of their walks: “I have a lot of money by me 
at present, much more than I want ; don’t you think you could 
make better use of it?” Such accounts as that of the Cider 
Cellar, Paddy Green and “the great Ross” are not novel; 
but there is a charm about them when told by a man who 
knew the creator of Captain Costigan and Colonel Newcome. 
And it is something to learn that when the Aberdonian Masson, 
the friend of Bain, another Aberdonian, heard the great Ross 
sing the famous “Sam Hall” he was listening to a fellow 
Aberdonian, who “ had at length by strange chance flashed out 
in this one part for a season before the gathered night herds ”— 
which we suspect is a misprint—“ of London ”. 


“*The Student’s English Dictionary”, by John Ogilvie, Edited 
by Charles Annandale (London: Blackie, 4s. 6d. net), is a new and 
cheaper edition of a dictionary that has long enjoyed wide 
popularity. No other dictionary so up-to-date and so full is to 
be had for the price. It is of course the “ Imperial Dictionary ” 


in a much reduced form. 


For this Week's Books see page 26. 
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British Aluminium Com » Limi are 
The Br ted, 


tus, which states, amongst other things, that— 


a Prospec 
pectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Applications Fae be lodged with Parr’s Bank, Limited, 52 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or any of its 


The Subscription List will open on Tuesday, July 7, 1908, and close on Friday, July 10, 1908. 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD. 


(incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1907.) 


AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL 


£1,300,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 


60,000 Six per Cent. ‘‘A” Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each (40,000 of which have been issued and 


fully paid up) ... 


£300,000 


60,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each (all issued and fully paid up) ... ... 300,000 


60,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each (all issued and fully paid up)... 
40,000 1908 Conversion Shares of £10 each (convertible when fully paid up into one £5 Seven per Cent. Preference 


300,000 


Share and one £5 Ordinary Share), of which 39,070 are issued and £4 per Share paidup ... ... ss» wes wwe «= 400,000 


£1,300,000 


Part of an Authorised Issue of £1,000,000. 


Payable by the following instalments: £5 per cent. on 
cent. on Allotment; £25 per cent. on 1st October, ; £50 per tent. 
on lst January, 1909—£1b0. 


ication ; £220 per 


Or payment in full may be made on Allotment, or on the first of any subse- 
uent month, interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum accruing 
rom the dates of payment. 


The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any amounts not 
involving a fraction of £1. 

Interest on the Stock will be payable half-yearly on the lst February and 
Ast A in each year, the first payment of interest calculated from the 
on of payment of the several instalments being made on the lst February, 


The redemption of the Stock will be effected by means of a Service Fund 
calculated to redeem the whole of the Stock by the lst August, 1950, whereby 
in the year 1913, and every subsequent year up to 1950, & sum of £59,800 
will be applied, first in payment of the interest for the year on the out- 
standing Stock and subject thereto, in the redemption of Stock by drawings 
at the rate of £102 10s. per £100 of Stock, or in the purchase of Stock in the 
market at or under that price for redemption. 

The Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed to be exeouted by the Company 
in favour of the Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders giving a specific 
charge upon all the freehold and leasehold properties of the Company, and 
8 floating charge upon the undertaking and all other pro yf, assets of 
the except unpaid capital, subject only to .745 of Five 

r Cent. et Mort Debenture Stock (the outstanding balance of an 
issue of £390,000), which the Company has given notice to redeem 
at a premium of 10 per Cent. on 18th December next, and (b) £300,000 5} per 
Cent. Loch Leven Debentures, which the Company has the right to redeem 
at par on six months’ notice at any time after 3let July, 1910. 

unds sufficient for the paren of the above-mentioned outstanding 
balance of the Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock will be 
retained in the hands of the Trustees out of proceeds of the present issue 
to be er to that purpose. To provide for the redemption of the Loch 
Leven Debentures the unissued balance of £300,000 of this Debenture Stock 
is specifically reserved, and can only be issued for that purpose. A 
ments have, however, as mentioned below, already been made with the 
holders of £175,000 of these Loch Leven Debentures for their immediate 
surrender in exchange for an a amount of this reserved Debenture 
Stock, and it is hoped that the balance of the Debentures will be similarly 
exchanged in the near future. 

pon the redemption of the above-mentioned ay meg | First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock and Loch Leven Debentures, this Stock will become a Five 
per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, and its designation will in due 
course be altered accordingly. 

By the terms of the Trust Deed liberty will be reserved to the Company 
to redeem the whole or any part of the Stock at any time after the 31st July, 
1918, on six months’ notice to the Stockholders at £102 10s. per £100 of Stock. 
The Trust Deed will also provide that should the Company at any time go 
into volun liquidation for the pu of amalgamation or reconstruction, 
any outstand benture Stock 1 be redeemable at the same rate. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 


THE TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, & SECURITIES INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Limited. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES. 
SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN D. BONNER, Chairman. Y 
Mi 
. E. SAWYER, Vice-Chairman. 
A. J. SHARWOOD. } Directors. 
ROBERT HEATH. J.P. 


R. W. LACE, K.C. 
H. WOLFENDEN. 
TECHNICAL ADVISER. 
W. MURRAY MORRISON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 
ENGINEERS” 
THOMAS MEIK & SONS, 16 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Sir ALEX. B. W. KENNEDY and JENKIN, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
BANKERS. 
PARR’S BANK, Ltd., 52, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.; and Branches. 
BROKERS. 
DEUTSCH SCHLESINGER & CO., Warnford Court, London, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
SOLICITORS TO THE COMPANY. 
BRISTOWS, COOKE, and CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
REWDSON, YOUATT, and HOWARD, Bassishaw H 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 


SEORETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
A. JACOB, 109, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


The Company was formed in 1894, for the perpees of developin, 
power to be utilised for the production o 
were commenced by loping the Foyers water power near Inverness, and 
when, a few later, the whole power available there proved inadequate 
to satisfy the demands for Aluminium, steps were taken to secure and develo; 
further water powers of Loch n in Argyllshire, at Stangfjo 


in Norway, and at in Switzerland. These were for reasons of 


of the Share Capital of which is held by, this Company. When all these 
undertakings are completed, which it is hoped will be at the end of next year, 
the Company will, it is expected, have at its disposal approximately 
60,000 h.p. at a low average capital cost for water power. 

In addition to the above-mentioned wer undertakings, the Company 
owns, either directly or through its subsidiary companies, valuable freehold 
and other properties, including the estate of Foyers, comprising about 
7,700 acres, the villeges of Foyers and Kinlochleven, the latter of which is 
being extended so as to provide accommodation for the 1,500-1,800 men for 
whom it is expected employment will be available when the Aluminium and 
Carbon Works now being erected there reach the producing stage; large 
Works for converting Bauxite into Alumina at Larne Harbour; extensive 
Rolling Mills at Milton in Staffordshire ; and is building about 12 miles of 
railway to t the d Works at Orsiéres, in the Rhone Valley, 
with the main line of the Swiss Federal Railways at Martigny. The con- 
struction of the Railway is well advanced. The Company also commands 
ample supplies of Bauxite, the raw material from which Aluminium is 
produced, to meet its requirements for a long term of years. 

During the three years which have elapsed since Foyers water power was 
completed, the profits of the nee Se deducting the interest on the 
Debentures and Debenture Stock or ueting anything for depreciation) as 
shown by its audited accounts have been as follows: 


At the poqiening of this year the Company started Seofasing aluminium 
at Stangfjord in Norway, and also at temporary works at Kinlochleven, 
with the result that its output this year will, it is estimated, be ay 
double that of 1907. On the other hand, the price of aluminium has fall 
in common with the prices of other metals with which it competes. 

The amount required for the service of the Debenture Stock, when the whole 
£1,000,000 is issued, will, up to 1913, be £50,000 per annum, and thereafter 
£59,000 per annum. If the water power which the Company will have at 
its disposal by the end of next year were leased at even a moderate rental, 
instead of being utilised by the Company itself, 1t would yield an income 
sufficient to provide the amount several times over. This Company, how- 
ever, intends to utilise the power in the manufacture of aluminium and such 
other electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical products as may from time 
to time appear to be most desirable in the interests of the business. 

The Assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1907, as shown by its 
audited Balance Sheet at that date, amounted to £1,516,876 18. 9d., ex- 
clusive of goodwill. Since then the paid-up share capital has been increased 
by £100,000, and the proceeds of the present issue, which will be employed 
in the development of pers schemes, construction of Works, and for the 
general purposes of the Company, will further increase the assets by 
upwards of £400,000, so that the total assets, —— from goodwill, will 
exceed £2,000,000, thus providing ample securi ‘or the Debenture Stock. 
The unpaid capital, which is payable during the present year, and is ex- 
cluded from the security, was considerably more than sufficient to cover 
the indebtedness of the Company at the same date, other than the above- 
mentioned balance of First Mortgage Debenture Stock and Loch Leven 
Debentures. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and of Contracts and Draft of the Trust Deed for securing the Debenture- 
Stock, can be inspected at the offices of the Company's Solicitors on any da 
while the subscription lists are open, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'cloc 

It is intended in due course to apply for a Stock Exchange Settlement 
and quotation for the Debenture Stock. 

Prospectuses and —— Forms can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the kers, Solicitors, or Brokers. 


No. 27. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 


This form to be filled up and forwarded entire to Parr’s Bank, Limited, 
52 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or any of its Branches. 
THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Issue of £700,000 5 per cent. Mortgage Debéenture Stock. 
Part of an authorised issue of £1,000,000. 


To the Directors of The British Aluminium Company, Limited. 


Gentlemen, 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 2............... as a deposit of 
five per cent. on application for Z............... of the above 5 per cent. Mortgage 


Debenture Stock of The British Aluminium Company, Limited, I request 
or any emailer amount that may be allotted to me, upon the terme of the 
Prospectus, dated 5rd July, 1908. 
Ordinary signature 
Name in full* 


Address 


Date 1908. 


*Please state whether “ Mrs,” “ Miss,” “Reverend,” or give other 


convenience undertaken by subsidiary companies, formed by, and the whole | distinctive description. 


25 


Issue at par of £700,000 Five p.c. Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
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STANDARD WORKS: 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON. 


or ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint « of 


the —— interesting and highly illustrated articles that have oRiched by 
newspaper during the past year. By G. O. WHEeecer. Pu 
ot 4 price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on + 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


Saxon, and Mediz ‘erms, &c., used. 
Georce Cuncn, ytg one 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


OLD | ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi- 


, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, = Second and jak ie 
Edition. By By GrorcE Cuxcu, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth 
ptice 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 


A,;GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


AND IRELAND, in-Gold, Silvery aud 
td the Present Tinie, with their“Value. 
Tuorsurn. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
ee Plates, illustrating over 362 Coins. In 
10s. 


“price ‘ros: 6d, by post 


[LLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And 
their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
Books or Prints. Staten, Aubor of" 
information as this book gives. By J. H. Srater, Ai Library 

bp spall ‘* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price s5s., by post 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 
Lie with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rgs., by post rss. sd. 


LIBRARY MANUAL. wt Guide to 


the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. TER, Barrister-at-Law. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
post 7s. x 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Stud containing Rainios angie information 


on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, ed Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study hy a 
and an extensive Valuation Table y Henry T. 


of Autographs worth 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 
Game taught by Reason instead of py Rule, on the same lar lines as 
“ Scientific Whist” and “Solo Whist.” C. J. MeLrose. ty 
Hands in Colours. New and’ Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, 38. 6d., 
post, 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. Fe 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d, 


BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection, 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
of Hams, | ond other Fork Foods: and 


ing to Pork Farming — Lone. 
wit with Portraits of Prize Pi of Model Panne Pi New 
Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. a 


and Vermin ; with other of Value to the 
Preserver. Carnegcie. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 
Lypow, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A_ Book 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. FALton. 
In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ‘ . 


(CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. Scunemper. Numerous 
Illustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by pest 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


W. Warsow (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition 
thorough Revised and Enlarged, by Henrv J. CHAPMAN, oneof the finest mona 


THIS. WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
Seven Centurics of Lace (Mrs. John Hungerford). Heinemann, 
30s. net. 
FICTION 
The Quests of Paul Beck (M. McDonnell Bodkin). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Hardy-on-the-Hill (M. E. Francis). Methuen. 6s 
The Law of the Larid (Fred M. White). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
The Silver Queen (Wm. Sylvester Walker), Shadowed (Barbara 
Glynn), 6s. each; Glenith: a Romance of Chivalry (M. H. 
Abraham-Jewell), 3s. 6d. Ouseley. 


HISTORY 


State oy? Family in Early Rome (Charles W. L. Launspach). Bell. 
7s. net. 

A Century of Education : being the Centenary History of the British and 
a 4 School Society, 1808-1908 (Henry Bryan Binns). Dent. 


55. net 
The Constitutional History of England (F. W. Maitland). Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Law 
Ruling Cases (James T. Keen}., Stevens anc Sons, 255 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


and Frobner’s Veteri Pathology (M. H. Hayes 

). Hurst and Blackett. ane net. 

Lourdes: a History of its Apparitions and Cures (Georges Bertrin). 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespear (W. Carew Hazlitt). Quaritch. os. 6d. net. 


SPORT 
The Complete Oarsman (R. C. Lehmann). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits Preserved in the Departmen 
of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum (Freeman 
O’Donoghue). Printed by Order of the Trustees. British 
Museum. 21s. 

Do the Dead Depart ? (E. Katharine Bates). Laurie. 6s. net. 

Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907 (Edward Bagnall Poulton). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 12s. net. 

Johnson on Shakespeare (Walter Raleigh). Frowde. 2s. 6d. net. 

Religion and Medicine (Samuel McComb). Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JuLY.—The Country Home, 6d. ; 
ist Review, 6¢. ; Asiatic Quarterly Review, 5s. ; The 
Pall Mall Magazine, 6¢.; The Century Illustrated Monthly, 
ts. 4d. ; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; The West- 
minster Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
Scribner’s Magazine, 1s.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; United Service 
Magazine, 2s. The Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d; The Empire 
Review, Is. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; The Busy Man’s 
Magazine, ; Deutsche Rundschau, 37. ; La Revue, 1/7505 
The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The East and the West, Is.; The 
Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The National Review, 2s. 6d. 
The Dublin Review, 5s. 6a. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned— 


SELECTIONS fm Be National Gallery (London), the Wallace 
Collection, the Tat the Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
pRawt NGS BY HOLBE Ein, from the Royal Collection, Windsor 


SELEGTEO p EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various 
Collectio: 

ETCHINGS | BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PIGTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


Full particulars of ali the Company's publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable’. Autotypes. For convenience 
of reference the Publications are arranged al pomeonly under Artists’ 
Names. Post Free, ONE 1LLIN 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION PAY INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


and j s in the Kingdom. tifully IMustrated with 180 E: “and 20 
Coloured Plates. In Sve. cloth exten, peice ags., by pest ess. 7 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all lopterists. C illustrated 
in black and white from the Author’s own i Drawings = ature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. Being an Ex- 


pute Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, eyo 


Wie In doth ilt, Peles 318. 64., by post 31s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post: free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : 3601. 


i 
. 
| 
ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
_A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings 4 
ps ee Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some accou 
the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition; 
evised and Enlarged by Ausrev Gunn. Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to i as 
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A. &C. BLACK’S 
Third Spring List. 


GARDENS OF ENGLAND. Painted 
by BEATRICE PARSONS. Described by E. T. COOK, 
Author of “‘Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” &e. 
Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy § 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

KEW GARDENS. Painted by T. Mower 
MARTIN, R.C.A., Artist of ‘* Canada,” in the same Series. 
Described by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEF F, Author of ‘* Bonnie 
Scotland,” ‘* Surrey,” &c., in the same Series. Containing 


24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


GALLOWAY. Painted by James Faezp, 
Jun. Described by J. M. SLOAN. 24 Full-page 
Illustrations i 


in Colour. Large crown 8vo. cloth, , gilt top. 
Price 6s. net. 


YORKSHIRE—The Vales and Wolds 

of the East and West Ridings. Painted and described 

GORDON HOME, Author and Artist of ‘* Yorkshire 

oast and Moorland Scenes” and “‘ Yorkshire Dales and Fells” 

in the same Series. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in 

Colour and a Sketch Map. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 
7s. 6d. net. 


LIEGE AND THE ARDENNES. 
Painted by A. FORESTIER, Artist of ‘‘ Brabant and East 
Flanders ” and ‘ Bruges and. West Flanders,” in the same 
Series. Described by G. W. T. OMOND, Author of ‘ Brabant 
and East Flanders ” ‘aaa ‘* Bruges and West Flanders,” in the 
same Series. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, , gilt top. Price 6d. net. 


WYROL. Painted by E. Harrison Compton. 
Destsibed by W. A. Containing 


24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Square, Lonpon, W. 


; Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


jand Song. 


|The Logic of Will. 


FOURTH 


MISCELLANIES, ‘Senice: 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTAINS PAPERS ON 


Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John Stuart Mit, 
and other pieces. 


impressions of India. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown Bv0,( 
3s. net. 
Loree I the impressions of a visit to India during the — winter, and 
Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 
aspects of Indian life. 


The Threshold of Music. 


An re] into the Development of the Musical Sense. 
By WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. * 
TIMES.—“ The sketch is admirable. Dr. Wallace has a considerable! 
knowledge of science, he is a composer of real talent and distinction, he writes? 
from inside his subject and illuminates it with knowledge and humour-and? 
sound common sense. . . . His book is a most yaluable contribution to —s 
science, and will be of great service to future critics and historians. 


H.M.LI. Some Passages in the Life of one of H.M.’ 
Inspectors of Schools. By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY,’ 
formerly H.M.1. North-West Division. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Sicily in Fable, History, Art, 


I 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With Maps.! 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


4 
A Study in’ 
By HELEN WODEHOUSE, 

8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, AND CRIME. 
By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 


With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Of the above important work Truth says: ‘The volume is one which 
should be of use to eve: who wishes to be conversant with the 
medical aspect of the problem.” 


Socialism the Enemy! 
A Book that y chonld be in the hands of every one who ee ae danger of 
practice by many municipalities. 


modern socialistic cies, and would learn how these t are put into 
THE ‘PRODIGAL CITY. 
By COUTTS. 6s. 

The Academy says: ‘‘ The portrait of eB pe | the labour leader, is likely 
to’arouse most irritation. Labourites and socialists are most sensitive nowa- 
days, and the character of Quinion will not be. allowed to pass unchallen ed, 

for the My | reason that there i wa a strong suspicion that it is true to life. he 
Prodigal Ci ity ' is well worth reading. 


A VOLUME OF VERSE. 


A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 
By MARGARET THOMAS, _ 3s. 6d. net. 


| BEAU BROCADE. Baroness ORCZY. 


WORKERS IN BURLAND. 
ROUX. . Mrs. W. FORBES. 
THE CARDINAL AND LADY” SUSAN. 
LUCAS CLEEVE. 
J ROLLIN STONE. ERNEST SUFFLING. 
BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. CYRUS BRADY. 
THE SPLENDID COWARD. 
HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
THE MEETING OF THE WAYS. |. D. BAXTER. 
A SUBURBAN SCANDAL. GURNER GILLMAN. 
THE GANG. DAVID WHITELAW. | 3s. 
THE AVA MINING SYNDICATE. CECIL LOWIS. 
MRS. FITZMAURICE ON LEAVE. 
GABRIELLE FITZMAURICE. 
ZOE’S REVENGE. M. Y. HALIDO 
BREN DAVALE. E. BLACK. 6s, 


A NOTE TO TOURISTS. 

Mr. Srokes’ chatty little volume FROM ST. 
IVES TO LAND’S END is now ready, and should be in 
*fthe hands of all bound for ‘‘the Duchy.” With twenty-two 
Tilustrations and Map. One Shilling net. 


FE PERKS PRP KKH 


GREENING & CO., Ltp., 91 St. MaArTiIn’s LANE, W.C. 


EVERETT & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON IN THE SIXTIES. 


By “One of the Old Brigade.” 
Illustrated by HAROLD PIFFARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


“The Night Houses of the Haymarket,” ‘‘Mott’s and Cremorne,” ‘‘ Ratcliff 

Highway,” ‘ Evans’ and the Dials,” ‘“‘The Booths on E) wns,” ‘* Racing 
exc lence,” “The Hostelries of the Sixties,” ‘‘ The "Some Curious 
ish of the Sixties,” &c., &e. 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this book. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An book.’ Life. 

he book i is -_ that will be eagerly welcomed.” —Clasgow Herald. 

“A wholly’ delighefen book, as conspicuous for its close and sympathetic obser 
vation as for its graceful and scholarly style."— The Bulwark. 

Splendidly illustrated.’ "— Scotsman. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GATE OF SINNERS. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


m don’t ding the st you must be blasé indeed. 
If you don’t go on reading the story y very wher ed ste 


“* A novel of which even Mrs. Henry Wood would not have been 


THE MAN-MADE LAW. 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 
Deals with he subject of divorce, and is dedicated “ To those who are not\afeaid 


to face the trut 
** Quite the i book these well-known writers have yet put OO eexing 


THE SACRED SKULL. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


byl of the marvellous.” 
Will be read with avidity by lovers East Anglian Daily. Times, 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. 


By ERNEST DAUDET. Translated by F. Martin. 


” 


News. 


Lonpon: EVERETT & CO.,.42 Essex Street, STRAND, W.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


EDUCATION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will =, AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 W Street, 
w.c., DAY, LY Two at o'clock 


MAN Ss, brary 
Tuke, of Saffron Wale (sold y order of the Executors) ; the 
Property of y of 


Bankes, Esq Wiesealey, Hall, Wigan ; the 
Carson, 33 Place, W. the y ofa Gentleman W 
and other , including Poetical, Historical and Bi 


"French and English Illustrated Books, Archeo and Topography, Voyages 
Travels, Society Publications, Genea s, Natural History and Botany, 
Fine Art, Americana, Works illustrated = ey Sporting Books ; Writings of 


Dickens, yoy Le om, , Long fellow. Whitman, Whittier ; Old Plays, &c., 
including H arleian Society Pu blications ; Holbein’s Portraits of Illustrious 
: Lord Lilford’s the British Islands” ; ig 


vols. ; Johnson's lish Dic irst Edition, 
br. Jobsson to Mrs. Piozzi ; Catalogue “ Kit-Cat Club”; 
Chronicon Nurembergense,” 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS OF 
HENRY HARRISON ALLAN, Eso. (Daceaszp). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 


‘Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Jury 7, ree Following Days, at One o’c 


), of 8 East India on 23, Leadenhall 
Suen, E.C., including Ang 


English 
Sovereigns VIIL., Edward VI. » Elizabeth, ames I., Charles 1.. &c. 
Charles I. Oxfor Pound Pieces, Siege Pieces, and Proof 
Eontinental and Indian Gold and Silver Silver and Bronze 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND IMPORTANT AUTOGRAPH AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING A SELECTION FROM THE 
LIBRARY OF LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at No. 13 Wellington Street, 
, W.C., on MONDAY, Jury 1 o'clock VALUABLE 
BOOKS and IMPORTANT MANU: cRIPTS ‘ackading a 
comprising Autogra anuscripts of Burns, Bron’ ige, Dickens, 
Scott, Thackeray, Tennyson, Ke. ; Illuminated Hore and other Medizval Service 
Books, Printed and Manuscri iental Manuscripts ; an interesting 
Series of Ninety-five Letters Sir Walter Scott to the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
bound in a volume; Milton's ‘*Comus” “Richard 
Editio Princeps of Homer; Presentation. Copies of Purchas’ 
Books from the Library of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ; Coilections of 
Woodcuts ; Ex-Libris, Printers’ Devices and Marks, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE O'HAGAN COIN COLLECTION. 

THE EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF ROMAN COINS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will omit. | AUCTION, at their House, -% 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Jury 13, and Seven Followin at One o'clock 

the EXTENSIVE "and IMPORTANT SERIES of MAN COINS 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze, H. OSBORNE O'HAGAN, Esq., Fellow 

of the Royal Numismatic Society, 1a Member of the British NY ee 
who is relinquishing the pursuit. 

en may be had, price 


May be viewed two “pee 
ive Shillings each. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., | 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and a'l information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


JULY. 


= TRIPLE ENTENTE AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. By J. Extts 
ARKER. 
THE “VISION SPLENDID” OF INDIAN YOUTH. By Sir Bamrryipe 
Fuurer, K.C.S.1., C.LE. (First Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal). 
MR. HALDANE’S TERRITORIAL ARTILLERY. By Major-General 
Cuaries H. Owen, R.A. 

THE PRESENT STAGE OF CHURCH REFORM. By the Right Rey. the 
BisHor or BURNLEY. 

THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND THE “ATHANASIAN CREED.” 
By the Rev. Dr. W. Emery Barnes, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cam- 


bridge, 

UN NOUVEAU MOLIERE: A FRENCH VIEW OF BERNARD SHAW 
By Hamon. 

‘WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. By the Lady Lovar. 

APOLLO AND DIONYSUS IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Emu Reicn. 

THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 

POVERTY IN LONDON AND IN NEW ZEALAND: A STUDY IN 
CONTRASTS. By Mrs. Grossmann. 

THE FORERUNNERS OF CHAMPLAIN IN CANADA. By Vio.er R. 
Marknam. 

L’ ITALIA FA DA SE. By Watrer Frewen Lorp. 

THE EMPIRE AND ANTHROPOLOGY. By Sir Harry H. Jouysron, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

INDIAN FAMINES AND INDIAN FORESTS. By J. Nisser, D.(Ec. 
(formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma). 

THE UNREST OF INSECURITY. By Admiral C. C. Panrosz Firzceratp 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Soqvare. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Save at 


24 CHANCERY LANE, W. 
14-22 VICTORIA | ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly IAL, 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


, MASTERS WANTED for Secondary 


Schools in Cairo and Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to 
teach (1) English subj especially History, and (2) Science 
Physics and Chemistry ‘o enter on duties rst October. About 400 boys in each 
school, mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 25 nor over 30 Boone of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. ey must have 
—- as teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a diploma 

ing. 

Salary £295 per annum (L.Eg. 24 per mensem), rising to £ annum 
(L.Eg. 32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. ‘Peaching bours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not aan than 
two months. 

Applications, with full ayn of qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
only of to be sent before July 20th to H. J. Bovp-Carranter, Esq., 
E Manor, Nottingham, to whom candidates may apply for er 


information. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. ro Kern, B.A. 
(Lond.), Fas Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its buanches, 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD- —FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
Roman Catholic er Frey’ SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Excepti 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monvrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME =; GENTLE- 
N'S ndividual Music and 
a specialty. Entire charge.—Princi 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 


2 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Cun, Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


TREADWE LL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 184s, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of any kind, 


uantity. COMPETENT MEN always available for 


Country Orders for Typewriting despatched uired. 
Telephone No. 4865 Central. 


If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 

83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
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CONTENTS—JULY 1908. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH THOUGHT ON THE FRENCH 
MIND. By Monsieur Yves Guvor. 

THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. By Catcuas. 

BRITAIN AND BELGIUM. By Sir H. H. Jounston, K.C.B. 

GLIMPSES OF DR. THOMAS FULLER. By H. C. Mincutn. 

THE MISTRESS OF GREAT TEW. By J. A. R. Marriott 

THE MEANING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION 
CONGRESS. By Lady Grove. 

LOUIS ROSSEL. By B. A. CrackanTuorpe. 

A CHALLENGE TO SOCIALISM. IV. By Dr. J. Beatriz Crozier. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. By W.G. Howarp 


GRITTEN. 
WHY I REVIVED THE OLYMPIC GAMES. By Baron Pierre DE 
CousBBRTIN. 
THE MENACE OF ELSENBORN. By Y. 
THE POSE OF MR. ARTHUR SYMONS. By Francis Griss_e. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 
THE MILLS OF THE GODS. II. By Etizasetu Rosins. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


The Subscription List opened on Wednesday, the 
ist day of July, and will close on or before Monday, 
the 6th day of July, 1908, for Town and Country. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar o, 
Joint Stock Companies. 


THE LAW GUARANTEE TRUST 
AND ACCIDENT SOCIETY Ltd. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1883. 


SHARE CAPITAL AUTHORISED - - 
DIVIDED INTO 


200,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each.. .. £2,000,009 
ry 5 per cent, Cumulative Preference: Shares of 


- £2,500,000 


500,000 
Total ... .. «.. £2,500,000 
SHARE CAPITAL ISSUED. 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £i0 each.. .. ... «.. £2,009,000 
250,000 Preference Shares of £1 each a 250,000 
. £2,250,000 
SHARE CAPITAL PAID UP. 
£00,000 Shaves, on whieh £1 each Share has 
n paid £200,000 
250,000 Fully Paid 5 per cent. Preference Shares of 
21 each ... £250,000 
£450,000 
GENERAL RESERVE (including Reserve for unexpired risks) £210,000. 


ISSUE OF 


£600,000 4396 FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 


The interest will be payable halt-yearly on the 1st day of January, and the rst day 
of July, the first payment to be made on the 1st of January, 1909, and calculated on 
the instalments as from the due dates. 

The Stock is offered at par, and be as 


On Application 45 Per Cent. 
15th October, 1 oe 3° 
On 15th January, 1909... £40 
£100 


— 

Payment in full may 1908, and 
interest will accru accrue at the rate of 44 cent. per annum from the dates of payment. 
The Stock will be transferable in multiples of £1. 

¢ Society reserves power to redeem the Stock, or any part of it, at any time 
before the 31st December, 1913, at £105 per £100, and after that date at 4102 10s. 
per £100, on giving six calendar months’ notice ig writing. In the event of a 
voluntary winding-up for the purposes of reconstruction or amalgamation the Stock 
will be paid off at £102 10s. per 4100. Stock not previously redeemed will be paid 
off at par on the 31st December, 1958, or when the security becomes enforceable. 

The Stock will be secured by a specific charge on £800,000 of the Uncalled 
Capital of the Society, and a tacking charge on the me undertaking and assets 
of the Society, except the £1,000,000 of f Reseed Share Capital, which can only 
be called up in the event of a winding-up. 

Trustees for Debenture Stockholders. 


THE LAW DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Directors. 
EDWARD FRANCIS TURNER, Eso. (Messrs. E. F. Turner & Sons), Chairman. 
SIR JOHN EDWARD GRAY HILL (Messrs. Hill, Dickinson, Hill, Roberts, 
Magee & Furniss), Vice-Chairman. 
EBENEZER JOHN BRISTOW, Eso. (Messrs. Bristows, Cooke & Carpmael). 
SAMUEL GARRETT, Eso. (Messrs. Parker, Garrett, Holman, & Howden). 
ROBERT LEWIN HUNTER, Eso. (Messrs. Hunter & Haynes). 
WILLIAM MAPLES, Eso. (Messrs. Maples, Teesdale & Co.). 
RONALD PEAKE, Eso. (Messrs. Peake, Bird, Collins & Co). 
FRANCIS ROBERT MIDDLETON PHILLIPS, Eso. (Messrs. Gush, Phillips, 
Walters & Williams). 
THOMAS RAWLE, Eso. (Messrs. Rawle, Johnstone & Co.). 
ERNEST RO BERT STILL, Esa. (Messrs. Trower, Still, Freeling & Parkin). 


Bankers. 


CHILD & CO., 
THE UNIONS OF LONDON & Shits BANK, Limitep, 


Solicitors for the Trustees. 
Messrs. BIRCHAM & CO., so Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 
General Secretary. 
THOMAS ROBERT RONALD. 


Solicitors for the pecan 
Messrs. GRIBBLE, ODDIE, SINCLAIR & JOHNSON, 
38 Bedford London, W.C. 


Registered Office. 
49 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Society was formed in 1888. It undertakes Fidelity Guarantees, Receivers’ 
and many ood Trustees’ Bonds, for Administrators, Mortgage Insurance, 
Debenture Insurance, Licence Insurance, Contingency I and 
Insurance. It also acts as Executor and T; rustee under Wills or Settlements and as 
Trustee for Debenture Holders. ‘The business is one of great magnitude, and the 
present issue is made to strengthen the Society’s Capital resources and to ensure the 
realisation to the best advantage of Mortgage and cad Gchemen Securities guaranteed 

the Society, which, when taken over, it may be expedient to retain for longer or 
periods, according to the prevailing conditions of the market. 
The security for the Debenture Stock is as follows : — 
A Specific Charge in favour of the Trustees on the Uncalled 
ooo to the extent of £4 per Share on the 200,000 
Shares, amounting to 
A floating charge on the undertaking and: aseets ‘of the ‘Society 
except the Reserve Share Capital), which assets, to 
the audited Balance — may Bs in the — on December 31, 
1907, at . £945,214 1 0 
Less Mortgages on propertics ... 16,c00 


£800,000 o 


929,214 1 
To which must be added the proceeds of the present issue. 
During each of the past seven years a dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid on 
the Ordinary Shares. Comprised in the above-mentioned Assets are (a) the General 
Reserve Fund —— ~~ for unexpired risks) of £210,0c0, (6) Reserve 
for claims in suspense 

The remaining Uncalled Ca Capital of £5 per Share on the 200,000 Ordi 
- %1,000,000 can only be called up in the event of a winding-ep. and the 

Policyholders, Bondholders, and General Creditors will be ~ cca to look to t 
as well as to the surplus of the general assets above 

Application will in due course be made to the ‘Stock + for a quotation 
of the Debenture Stock now offered. 

Favourable consideration in allotment will be given to Shareholders of the 

jet 

ae jee of the Debenture Stock now offered has been underwritten the 
ia yee: Debenture Corporation, Limited, for a commission of 24 per cent., payable by 

e 1ety. 

Capea” ‘of the Trust Deed, constituting the Stock, and of the Society's 
Memorandum Articles of Association, and of the contract for underwriting 
dated the 26th day of June, 1908, and made between the Society and the Law 
Debenture Corporation, Limited, can be seen at the Office of the Society’s Solicitors 
No. 38 Bedford Row, W.C., and of the Trustees’ Solicitors, No. 50 Old Broad 
Street, E.C., at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 0’ , before the 
ion ‘List is closed. 

Application should be made to the Society’s Bankers, Messrs. Child & Co., 
1 Fleet Street, E.C., or the Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited, Princes 
Street, E.C., or an ’ of its Branches, together with a cheque for the deposit. Where 
no allotment i is made the deposit will be returned in full, and in case a less amount 
of Stock is a'lotted than that applied for, the excess of "the deposit will be applied 
in or towards part payment of the amount se on Ra the balance (if 
any) will be cnoiiel towards the remaining pa’ 

Non-payment of any instalment upon the —y dates will render the amount 
previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Every Member of the Society has one vote for | Share held by him, but the 
holders of the ee Shares created in 1907 are only entitled to attend and vote, 
whether in person or by proxy, at any General Meeting to which a Resolution 
—— rights A privileges of the holders of such Preference Shares is to be 
submitt 

Certificates for the Stock will be issued as soon as possible after the date for 
payment of the final instalment. 

A brokerage at the rate of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Society on allotments 
made in respect of applications bearing a Broker's stamp 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Registered Office, 
or at any of the Branch Offices of the Society, or from the Bankers, or Solicitors. 


Dated 30th June, 1908. 


41,729,214 


Readjustment and Union of 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltd. 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To THe Ho_pers or Lonpon Derosir RECéIPTS REPRESENTING 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
PRIORITY 5 PER CENT. BONDS. 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS ASSENTED. 
CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. BONDS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the amount of the Coupon due 
1st Juty, 1908, oa. the above d Bonds d 2 a the plan and 
- of Re ~ a Union dated éth April, 2908, wi ill be paid to the 
bolders e London osit Receipts representing such Bonds on presentation 
he Offices of ee of the London depositaries, viz. :— 
J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, E.C. 
SWISS BANKVEREIN, 43 Lothbury, E.C. 
Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination and for the 
of having notice of such payment stamped 


Dated une, 19038. 
goth Jane, 1993. HN, LOEB & CO., 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO., 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 

SPEYER & CO., 

HALLGARTEN & CO., 

BANK FUR HANDEL UND INDUSTRIE, 

BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHA?T, 

Readjustment Managers. 

29 
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The List of Subseriptions will be closed on or before Tuesday, July 7, 1908. 


NILA RAILWAY 


COMPANY (1906), 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


£4,000,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
£2,000,000 in 200,000 Five per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each, and £2,000,000 in 200,000 
Ordinary Shares of £10 each; 


ALSO 


-£3,250,000 Four per Cent. “‘A” Debenture Bonds and £3,250,000 Four per Cent. “B” Debenture Bonds. 


(With power to increase each class of Debenture Bonds by £5,000 per mile for mileage beyond that comprised in the 
concession below mentioned, and by £50,0C0 per annum for providing funds for other Capital purposes of the 
Manila Railroad Company below mentioned.) 


Offer of £1,250,000 Four per Cent. “A” Debenture Bonds. 


(Part of the 1,700,000 already issued.) 


Repayable at par on January 15, 1955, or as to the whole cr ony) 
= at any time after 1925, at the Company’s option at 105 pe 
t. upon months’ notice,’ interes: payable, January 15 


The above bonds are secured by a Trust Boos as within mentioned. 


Tae £109, a0 ry to Bearer, are in denominations of +20, 
an 
Holders can, if they pam, Coste, convert their Bonds into registered 
Bebeatare Stock. 
Directors. 


OAARLES JAMES CATER SCOTT, 109 Leadenhall Street, E.0., Chairman. 
ADMIRAL SIR — ARTHUR GEORGE BRIDGE, G.C.B., 1 Eaton 
Terrace, 8 


sin JOHN F. F. HORMER, Manor House, Mells, Frome. 
JOHN GASPARD LE MARCHANT, 13 Thurloe Square, 
BALEGH BULLER PHILLPOTTS, 7 Cleveland Row, 8.W. 
“Trustees for the “‘A” and Debenture 
THE MERCHANTS’ TRUST, LIMITED, 63 Cornhill, E.0. 


Solteitors. 
For the Company : Messrs. E. F. ary! «& 115 Leadenhall 
Por the Trustees : Messrs. BIRCHAM & CO., 50 Old Broad Street, E. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & O0., 5 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C. 


Secretary and Registered Office. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, 7 Union Court, London, E.C. 


‘Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS and the HONC KONC & 


‘SHANCHAI! BANKING CORPORATION 


OFFER FOR SALE THE ABOVE 
#£1,250,000 4 per cent. ‘‘A” DEBENTURE BONDS at the price of 
83 per cent. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


“23 por cont 


Definitive ur carrying a full half-year’s coupon, payable on January 15 
next, will be delivered in due course after payment in full. 

In defanit of payment of the instalment due on July 16 the Al'otment will 
be =e to canceliation and the amount peoviendly d to forfeiture. 

” Debenture Bonds are, in effect, a first charge on the old system of 
208 miles ot rp through the Company's ho'ding of the entire Stock and 
Bond Capital of the American Company below referred to. This system has for 
some time been in successful operation in the Philippines, and its net revenue 
amounted in 1907 to about £128.00), while the interest charge on the outsiand- 
ing “A” Debenture Bonds is £68,000. 

In addition to being secured on the old railway system, the Bond: will be 
similarly secured upon about 444 miles of new lives now under construction and 
expected to be a _ 1913. These lines, combin:d with those of the old 
system, are estimatd to yield — revenue for the service of the whole 
authorised issue, not only of the “ Debenture Bonds, but also of the “B” 
Debenture Bonds, which rank b-hind them. 

The concession for the old system of 203 miles of railway and the further 
444 miles now in course of construction was granted by the U.S. Government to 
the Mani a Railroad .ompany (an American Company). This American Com- 
pany will operate the railways, and its a Stock and Bond Capital, with the 

of D has been, or will be, as issued, lodged with 
the Merchante’ Trust, Ltd., (the Trastees), to secure the “A” and “ B” Deben- 
ture Bonds of the English Company. 

The —- districts through which the Railways run are thickly 
SS —~ A —— of crops are produced, including rice, Mauila 


id tobacco. 
Attention is is ‘drawn to the aceom ving come of a letter dated 
June 18, 1908, from General Edwar of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs at Washington 

Tue position and prospects of the old Railway and of the new lines 
under construction and to be built are set forth in a letter (enclosed in the 
ea rospectus) from Mr. Horace L. Higgins, who has been associated with the 

lway from its earliest days, first during construction, and then as General 
Manager since 1892; Mr. Higgins has a unique keowledge of railway matters 
in the Philippines, | and — his long connec.ion with the Railway has gained 
the complete f the Di 3%. Mr. Higgins estimates that the 
construction of the 444 miles of railroad to be built under the new Concession 
will cost, approximately, £3,000,000, and that the construction should be 
completed in 1913. In this estimate vision has been made for interest 
—_— the period of construction on Debenture Bonds issued, and to be 

the 


hands, as well as the net earnings of the new lines as each section is put into 
operation, will be credited to such account. 
During the present year the earnings of the old system are expected to show 
a decrease as compared with 19C7 of some £15,000, owing to drought and the 
abnormally bad rice erep, which is the worst experienced in the Island since the 
inauguration of the railway 20 years ago. This decrease in earnings is largely 
attribatable to the neglect of the irrigation works during the Spanish-American 
War. In the favourable seasons which followed these irrigation works were not 
restored, but, as the restoration will now be taken in hand by the Government, 
who have alrady voted a sum for this object, not only must the loss of revenue 
be considered to be of @ temporary nature but the prospects for the future are 
very encouraging. 
Mr. Higgins estimates that for the year 198 the net earnings on 
the oll system of 2(8 miles (without taking into account the 
earnings on any of the new line=) will amount to £113,200: 
And the charge, durnig construction, on the “A” Debenture 
Bondsagainst revenue is ... 9... 007 


Mr. Higgins further estimates that in —_ hme first year of the 
cage tcagy the net earnings of the 652 miles will be exoroe 
about 

Whilst the charge on the maximum ‘issue of 
Debenture Bounds would amount x £130,000 


The experience of the lines so far built justifies the expectation that their their 
earnings will show considerabie expansion from year to year as the country 
served by the new lines is developed. 

Mr. Higgins, in his letter, anticipated that by June 20, 1908, some 112 miles. 
of new lines would be in operation. 

Full particulars relating to the constitution and formation of the Oompany 
are contained in the annexed Memorandum. 

, Applications for the Debenture Bonds may be made on the accompanying 
orm. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, No.7 Lothbury, EO., or from the Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Copies of the below-mentioned Contracts and Letters, the Plan of Recon- 
struction, the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and 
the Trust Deed for securing the Debenture Bonds, may be inspected at the office 
of Messrs. E. F. Turner & Sons, 115 Leadenball Street, London, E.0., during the 
usual business bours whilst the list is open. 

London, E.O. 


July 3, 1908. 
War Department, Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

My dear Mr. Cater Scott, Washington, June 18, 1908. 

Keplying to your enquiry as to my view of the prospects of the Manila Rail- 
road Company, I believe that I can ¢o no better than repeat what I stated in our 
dis ‘ussions during the negotiations leading up to the granting of the Concession 
to the Manila Railroad Company, that is. that the roads covered by the Conces-- 
sion granted ander the Act of July 7, 1°06, of the Ph'lippine Commission, could 
not but be profitable from their com :letion, and increasingly so thereafter, 
under any fair management. 

This opinion was based on my observation, and on the views of the officia’s 
of the Philipp'ne Government. It was strengthened by the fact that the- 
Engineer who had completed in 1876 a study of this question for the Spanish 
Goverument, had sinsilar y reported with reference to the almost identical lines. 

That these roads have, under Mr. H. L. Higgins, not only a fair but an 
excellent and t is the testimony of the Philippine 
Government. 

You know how mach the Philippine Government desired the construction 


‘| of the new railways, and it isa pleasure to note, as I do, in the last report of 


the Secrevary of Commerce and Police, “ that the Manila Riilroad Company is- 
pushing its construction far in advance of the requirements of the Franchise.” 
The Secretary of War bas expressed his gratification at this. It is needless to 
invite your attention to the fact that the early completion of the branch lines of 
the Manila Railroad Company will place it in a position to profit fully by the 
more favourable trade relations with the United States, which it is hoped will 
soun be extended to the Islands. 


(Brigadier-General, U.3. Army, Chief of Bureau, 
C. J. Cater Scott, Esq., » 


Chairman, 
Manila Railway Company (19(6), Limited, London. 
MEMORANDUM.—The Manila Railway Company (1X6), Limited (below 
referred to as “ the Company”), was incorporated for the purpose of acquiring 


| and hold:ng the whole of the Loan and Stock Capital (except that required for 


Directors’ qualification) of an American Company, formed in 1906, under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, under the title of the Manila Railroad Com- 
pauy (below referred to as “the American Company”), for the purposes and 
ander the circumstances shortly below set out. 

In August, 1£06, a Concession was granted to the American Company by 
the United States, which comprises not only the existing 203 miles of railway in 
the Island of Luzon in the Philippine Islands (which were constructed and 
worked by the old Manila Railway Company, Limited), but also a further 444 
miles, part of which is now ia course of construction and the whole of which 
must under the Concession be completed in 1913. 

The Company will, in effect, control t is extended undertaking, since 
practically the whole of the issued capital of the American Company is vested 
in the Company or the Lag es for the Lolders of its“ A” and“ B” Debenture 
Bonds, and the Company has agreed to acquire all further Bonds or Stocks 
hereafter to be issued by the American Coupany which will a’so im due course 
be vusted in the Trustees, 
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Both of the above.issues of * A” and “ B.” Debenture Bons are secured by | Agreement), between the Company of the one part, and Mesars. Speyer Brothers 
a Trust Deed between the Company of the one part and the Merchants Trust, | on behalf of themselves and ot of the other part, em and supersed. 
of the other part, under which the entire present and future Capital letters dated August 7 and August 15, Deeember 2, December 5, 


a 


the American Company | 9, 
is and will become 
favour of the ® A.” Debenture Bondholders, and a second charge in favour of the 


C0000 First Mer and $12 500000 Sex 000 

ml Mortgage 

$3,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds. ,000 Second Mortgage Bonds, $2 

Treference and B00 Common Stock, represented the 

consideration for Somrpeyn railway, and were acquired by the Company, and 

at their request issued to the Trustees for the “A” and “B” Bondholders of the 

Congeey No. 3, the prelim 

consideration for — the Oompany acqui red these Bonds and Stocks 

was the issue and pa: tof £1,257,200 Bonds, £730,000 “ B” 

ture Bonds, £ ‘e1.180,000 000 Erelereace Shares, £393,270 Ordinary Shares and 

£43,800 cash. negotiations for and grant of the new concession and the formation of and 

The Company has also contracted, unter Contract No. 4 mentioned below, 
to acquire at par such of th: bal ince of the authorise] Loan and Stock Capital Ker with the sum of $4.830 20) re aired by it for takiug up (under Contract 
of the American Company a3 it bee be called upon to do, and under Contracts 
Nos. § and 7 also mmti ient moneys have been provided for the 
——- of = following Bonds on Stocks of the American Company forming 
of such balance, namely: #1,250,000 First Mortgave Bend., $1,750,00) 

nd Mortgage Bonds, $1,250,000 Preferred Stock, and $610.0) Common Stock. 
The —— received by the American Company against the issue of these further 
Bon Is Stocks has been or will be applied in or towards the construction of 
the further mileage authorised to be constructed under the new Concession. 

The folowing Oontracts have been entered into:—(1) A letter dated 
March 15, 1306, from Measrs. Speyer Brothers to the Od Manila Company, 
aui a letter dated March 22, 1903, from that Company to Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers in amswer thereto, by which the Company undertook to pay or 

ocure the payment to Messrs. Speyer Brothers of certain sums as remuuera- 


pond 1903, and passing between the same parties. 
The Bonds Shares issued and_to be issued to Messrs. Speyer Brot! 
or their nominces, as fully paid under the Service 
Contract No. 7 above referred to consist of £ 
£1,100,000 “B” Bonds and £820,000 r~er Shares, which were 


simultaneously of further mileage and of their maintaining and furtheriaz the 
credit of the Company by procucing a postponem ‘nt of the realisaton by their 
friends of the Bonds held by Messrs. Speye: Brothers for their account andor 
unfavourable m irket conditions. 

The li wilities for the cash commitments of Messrs. Speyer Brothers under 
the Service agreement hay. been di-tributed amongst Mesers. Speyer Broth rs, 
Messrs. Speyer & Co., and the Hong Koag and Sh nzhai Banking Corporation, 
with certain other persons and who took no in arranzing 


s tion for their services in counection with the prosecution of that Company's | termsof the Plan of Reconstraction or in the promotion of the Company, bu 
claim against the United States for damage to their line done in the course | are in the realisation of the above-mentiun»d Bon‘ls and Shares. 
of the Spanish-American War and the obtaining of the new Concession This 
ome a effect superse by Agreement 5, The letter o arch 
“g 1906, was — ~ , thy Speyer Brothers by letter dated March 723, The Manila Railway Company (1996), Limited. 
1996. (2) A contract maic the st day of January, 19J7, between the 
v4 old Manila Company of the one part, and the American Company of the other OFFER OF £1,250,000 FOUR PER CENT. ‘‘A” DEBENTURE 
A part being an agreement for the sale of the whole railway system and under- BONDS AT 83 PER CENT. 
y taking of the old Manila Company to the American C y, for ” 
“ tion in Bonls and Stocks above stated. (3) A contract made the First day | To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 
t of January, 1907, between the old Manila Company of the one part, and the 7 Lothbury, London, E.C, 
t, pepe the other part, being an agreement for the sale to the Company | ,, the HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
‘ or consideration above state: contract mide ay 
January, 1907, between the Company of the one part,and the American Company |} ,, We: tag po 
of the other part, ory which the Company undertakes in effect | Saly 3, 1903. 
(subject to various conditions ani vestrictions) to purchase in cash at their I LB eter £. y , being a deposit of 5 cent. on the above 
par value the rest of the above-mentioaed loan and stuck capital of the pe to acosut may allot-to 
American Company as and when required to be issued in order to raise money | to (we) engage to sa | with the said 
} for the comp'etion of the railway system comprised in the Concession. (5) A — ) pay’ 
contract First day of 1997 (below referre] to as “ the Service rospectus. Signat 
a hte ween the Company of the one part, and Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers on f of themselves and others of the other part, whereby in con- Namein full .., 
) sideration of various services and cash commitments hereinafter specified in PLEASE (Add whether Mr. Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
detail the Company agrees to issue to Messrs. Speyer Brothers or their nominees WRITE Adress in full 
a as fully paid the A an] and“ B” Debenture Bonds and Preference Shares of the 
= Company below referred to as to be issued under the Service Agreement. (6) | DISTINOTLY. 
" Two letters dated respectively June 6, 1907, and June 12, 1907, fron Messrs. 
a Speyer Brothers to Mr, William Menlel, and two letters dated respectively Date 198 
Juue 10, 1997, and June 29; 1907, from Mr. William Mendel to Messrs. Speyer a : 
:. Brothers. (7) A contract dated June 16, 1908 (supplemental to the Service Cheques to be made payable to “ Bearer. 
y 
ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE Rau. 
i 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
LEAVE EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
; for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, — 
> MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT AID, and COLOM 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDEPSON, & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Aviinve, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Ofer 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


= 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.-—Via Madeira, Black Handle... ... 5s. 6d.| A “gr in 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. Ivory Handie . 7s. 63 her Case 21s. 
a Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7s. 6d. Kropp Paste 
“SAXON _ Oszorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpox, W. 
4 AVONDALE CASTLE °. | Intermediate | July 3 uly 4 
CASTLE.. Royal Mail | uly rr 
e uly ro July rz 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. - 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Denchench Street, London, E.C., 


West-End Agencies—SI Car Co., Cockspur S.W., d 
Thomas Cook & Son, 13 Street, Ss. W. SEVENOAK 
ES. FIRST CLASS. - 


500 Feet above Sea Level. Few Minutes from Knole House and 


P. & O. TO CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
Park. Dry, Bracing Air. Gravel Soll. 


Pag AY, KURRACHEE 


LCUTT CEYLON, RAL RALI 
Tasmania’ and New LON, "STR ins, cut JAPAN, ayer A, Twelve acres of old-world garden, commanding beautiful views. Suites of 
Apartments. Electric Light. _ extensive Motor Gama. First-class Horses and 
Pp & CHEAP PLEASURE and Carriages. Omnibus meets trains. 
. . ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. articulars TELEPHONE : 30. G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 


eyo 122 Street, E.C., or Northumberland ur W.C., 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES CLEARED WITH BLATTIS, 
: the Union Cockroach Paste. 
upplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. 
teed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Wile plague of at 
3 effield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
t Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Gero. Locan, Proprietor. 


- 


~ HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Tins, 1 2 6. post free. “The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth.”—7hz Queen, July 7, 1907. ONLY 
2/8, 4/6, on East Curr. Bay and Pier. Hot Electric 
No charge for or lig REVISED AND VERY TARIFF. 
if. Garage. A. Scuwape, General Manager. 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Fenwick’s Career. [2nd Impression. 


With Illustrations by ALpert STERNER. 


Tribune.—“ A story rich in 


It is difficult to praise the 
The Marriage of Willian ‘Ashe. 


Thousand. 


gr Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


ctator.—‘‘ The most attractive and brilliant of 


ali rs. Humphry Ward's novels.” 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
With I}ustrations. [Over Copies sold. 


Mr. William Dean Howells.—“ Readers bave 
rarely been led with such interest along the course 


of any novel.” 
Eleanor. [Over 120,000 Copies sold. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


London Quarterly Review.— Mrs. Ward has — 


mever given us a book t finds its way to one’s 
heart so completely.” 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7/i Edition. 
Times.— Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work....... ‘The story is a story of a great 


(3rd Edition. 


Standard.—" An exceedingly able book. We 
doubt if any other living written 


2 By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Chippinge. [37d Jmpression. 
Truth.—" One of the most delightful books we 
have read this season.” 


Count Hannibal. (6th Impression. 


Lilustrated London News.—“‘ The reader will be 


scarcely conscious of taking breath. atewtd Mr. Weyman 
is far sup to his comp 
The Castle Inn. (7th Edition. 
With Frontispiece. 
Times.—"' A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity. 


In King’s Byways. 


Times.—" Will be enjoyed to whom 


the ‘ Gentleman of France’ in point 
of art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel." 
Laid up in Lavender. [2nd Imp. 


British Weekly.—“ of these short stories 
contains the substance of 


ay the Author of “Elizabeth 


her Cerman Carden.” 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 


Anstruther: 
Independent Woman. [2nd Impression. 
Tel. A vol of charm ; 
volume, que par from the reck | 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
(4th mpression. 
engaging 


Spectator.— Priscilla is one of the most 
characters we have met in fiction for years.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 


Salted Almonds. (2nd Impression. 


A thenteum.—“ All the pieces have that’ rare 
savour which is the author's secret.” 


[and Impression. 


the Letters of an | 


| By AGNES & ECERTON CASTLE. 

| Rose of the World. = (7/4 /mpression. 

Academy.—“' Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and 

| Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced —daring, 
Moving.” 


French Nan. (37d Impression. 


With Illustrations. 
Academy.—“‘A cha 
Dresden china, so dainty an 
If Youth but Knew. on Impression, 
With 20 Illustrations by LanceLor SrEep. 
Truth.— As s enchanting as the magic music of its 
wizard violinist.” 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sir N (37a 
With Ilustrations by / 


Pram Weekly.—“ As good as anything Sir 


is tale of 


Conan Doyle has written. and that is saying ns S : 


‘The Hoand of the Baskervilles. 
With Illustrations. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
| With Ilustrations. 
| The Adventures of Gerard. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 

| The Silver Skull. [37d Jmpression. 
With 12 Full page Illustrations. 


British Weekly.—** A work of real genius, full of 
glorious adventures.” 


| Little Anna Mark. [20d /mpression. 
| With a Frontispiece. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A rattling, rousing story of 
adventure misadventure.” 
The Black Douglas. [3rd /mpression. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—** A book the imagination 
ina 


The Red Axe. . [37d Lmpression. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Weekly Sun.—“ A 1 story, which he tells 
in his own masterful style.” 
(— Kelly, Arab of the City. 
[4th Impression. 
Spectator.—‘It carries the reader 
ay full of sympathy, from the 
to the 


By Mrs. DE LA 
The Man from Am 
, Impression. 


Academy.—"A ,, charming book, fragrantly and 


delicately written.” 

Peter’s Mother. [12¢h 
| Daily Te .—*A better novel the reader 
| could not desire.” 

The Grey Knight. [2nd Edition, 


Morning Post.—‘ Another ‘ Peter’s Mother.’” 


| By ANTHONY HOPE. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Pegsy is altogether one 


of the most delightful characters 


| im recent fiction.” 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The Last Hope. [4¢/ /mpression. 2nd Ed. 
Athenaum.—‘‘ One of his very best novels.” 

Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
[2nd Impression. 


Saturda Review. — ‘* Engrossing, turesque 
tales, full of colour, e, and : pes _ 


(7th Impression. 
Witha Froatispiece. 
Vanity Fair.—“ A capital book, that will repay 
any ler, old and young, for the reading.” 
Barlasch of the Guard. [8/4 /mpression. 


en.— There is the genius of a Meissonier in 


his delineation of Papa Barlasch ..... He is one of the 
dier-characters in fiction.” 
The Vultures. [7th Lmpression. 


ueen.—‘‘ One of Henry Seton Merriman s very 
* a . A powerful and thrilling book.” 


The Velvet Glove. Zmpression. 
Athenaum.—* A goed story...... We bave nothing 
but Praise for the pe re interwoven plot and the 


artistic de Pp 


The Isle of Unrest. [74 /mpression. 
With Illustrations. 


Morning Post.—“ A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’s Corner. (sth Edition. 


Punch.—* For dramatic situation, intensity, and 
simplicity of narrative, it is lous.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. [10th Edition. 
Guardian.—" Full of ad e, of h » and 

of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. [6th Impression. 


With Pat -page Illustrations. 
Globe.—* A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. [28th Edition. 
Graphic.— Very to lay down 
until its last page has been turned. 
With Edged Tools, [New Edition. 
Westminster Gazette,—‘* Admirably conceived. 
..The story never flags or loiters.” 
From One Generation to Another. 
[Mew Edition. 
Illustrated London News.—“‘ The book is a good 
book. The characters are admirably contrasted.” 
The Slave of the Lamp. [New Edition. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A masterly story.” 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


The Broken Road. /mp. 2nd Ed. 
Daily Express.—*‘ Very vivid, very powerful, and 
admirably written . . . a moving human novel.” 
The Truants. 
Punch.—*‘ Of the most engaging interest. 


The Four Feathers. § [13th /mpression. 


Ci Life.—* It is indeed a story, told 
boy cntndieg and spirit combined as are rarely 
to be found in 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (**Q.”) 

Poison Island. [2nd Impression. 

Daily Mail.—“‘ Poison Island’ holds us like a 
vice, and we read with eyes glued to the pages.” 

Sir John Constantine. [27d 
Daily Telegr “ Really a splendid for 

the ee 2 those of living people, full of 

humanity and humour.” 
Shakes e’s Christmas and other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 
} Spectator —* Every one of the stories will give 
| pleasure and satisfaction.” 


"The best 3s. Gd. series on the market... . The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear.””—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Crown 8yvo. 


3s. 6d 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 3.3% 


This Series comprises some of the Best Works of Modern Authors. The Vols. are well printed, and issued in neat cloth Binding of Special Design. 


By A. COMAN DOYLE. 


The White Company. 
_ With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘* A notable and very brilliant work of 


Illustrations. 
is light, - 
inspired by a master hand.” 
Uncle Bernac. 
With 12 Full-page 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.” 
The jedy of the Korosko.” 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
. Daily News.—" A fine story, the interest of which 
the close.” 


‘Fhe Ping, end other Stories of 
War and Sport. With a 


Frontispiece, 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 
Times.—“ A book which cannot but fascinate all 
lovers of the sea.” 

The Log of > Sea Waif. Being the 
Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea 
Life. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Axtuve 
Twiote. 

munor 
the forecastle.” 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Gosachenper at Home; or, 
Sketches of Natural History and Rural Life. With 
Illustrations. 


Saturday Review.—‘' Del'ghtful Sketches. The 
lover of the country can hardly fail to be fascinated 
whenever he may happen to open the pages.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Deborah of Tod’s. 
Daily ree” A really clever and interest- 
ing Every feminine figure, however 
slightly d rawn, bas about it some vivifying touch to 
render it memorable.” 
Adam Grigson. 
Daily Telegraph.—“Quite a notable achievement.” 


By H. RIDER HACCARD. 


Jess. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Pall Mall Gazette.— The ital 
By F. ANSTEY. 
The Brass Bottle. With a Frontispiece. 


Spectator.—“* Mr. Anstey has once more shows 
himself to be an arti-t and a humorist of uncommoa 
and enviable merit.” 


*,* —. Volumes to follow. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be 
& 


to send, fi application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s. 3s. 6d. 
with a large number Works. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo | Place, S.W 
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